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Infanticide in China. 


—p—__ 


i, 


WHEN St. Francis Xavier wrote to his brethren in Europe 
about the requirements necessary for the missions in Japan, 
to which he invited them, he said, among other things, that 
they must remember that a letter from Portugal to the distant 
scene of labour to which they might be called would take three 
years to receive an answer. The conditions on which we can 
now correspond with our friends in Japan and China are indeed 
such as would surprise the Saint, who would perhaps be equally 
surprised at the small extent to which our comparative advan- 
tages of transport are used for advancing the conversion of the 
nations for which he was so ready to shed his blood. But in 
one respect we do not seem to have improved on the days of 
St. Francis. It takes a very long time indeed to set right a 
misconception, and to answer a false charge which may be 
brought in Europe against Catholic missionaries and the work 
in the far East to which they are devoted. We all know, ina 
very practical manner, the immense power of a lie told with 
boldness as to what is going on at a distance. The foreign 
correspondents of London papers still have the public very 
much at their mercy as to the tidings which they choose to 
impart. A “special telegram,” for instance, appears in the 
Times or the Pall Mall Gazette, as to some purely fictitious 
saying or doing of the Pope, and it is immediately copied by 
the rest of the press—not always excepting the Catholic papers. 
People in England who know something about Rome or about 
the Pope may feel quite sure that the bit of news is a fabrication 
—perhaps the hoax of some astute Italian, who has discovered 
that a certain “Signor Inglese” has money at his command, 
which he is well pleased to disburse to any one who will give 
him a piece of gossip, the more startling the better, which he 
may have the excuse for telegraphing to his employers in 
London, and which may fill a line by itself in the placards 
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which announce the contents of the favoured paper to the 
public, without telling them too much about details. But how 
to contradict a positive statement as to facts which are said to 
have occurred this morning? The lover of truth must either 
himself telegraph to Rome, or write the details of the story to 
some friend there, who may ascertain the true character of the 
intelligence. All this takes time as well as trouble, and before, 
after a week’s delay, the expected contradiction arrives, the 
worthy “own correspondent” whose statement it exposes has 
flashed off two or three more equally unfounded reports, which 
have overlaid the first in the public mind, and no one cares 
whether the old falsehood is shown up or not. So it is with 
news and reports even in Europe, and how much more difficult 
is it to set right the misrepresentations which are set in circu- 
lation as to what may be going on in the farthest East! The 
contradiction is quite sure to come long after all interest in the 
matter has passed away. But the mischief has been done, not 
the less surely, because the falsehood has sunk into the public 
mind instead of remaining on the surface. Of all the weapons 
with which in the present day war against the Church and her 
servants is waged, there is not one that can be compared in 
efficacy and power to the persistent and continual mendacity 
of the press. This weapon wounds the Church in the estimation 
of her own children, as well as in the minds of those who are 
not her children. Unfortunately, the press, as an institution, 
is far more in the hands of the enemies of religion than in those 
of its friends. Catholics are too indolent to exert themselves, 
as they might, for the securing a vigorous advocacy and defence 
of the interests of truth and the Church in the newspapers. 
Over and over again the defect is pointed out, but the “long 
pull” and the “strong pull” and, above all, the “ pull altogether,” 
which the circumstances of the case require, are not forthcoming. 
The consequence is that the Catholic press is comparatively 
weakly and ill furnished, and then many, who ought to be 
among its supporters, turn round and find fault with it for being 
what they have had their share in making it. 

But we must not go on concerning the general question. 
Our remarks are occasioned by the receipt of a large volume of 
lithograph, or as it seems to be called, autotype, from a place 
at no less a distance from Europe than Shanghai, which has 
reached us in a few weeks by the post, but which it has taken 
years to compose. It is an answer, and such an answer as 
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leaves nothing more to be said on the subject to which it refers, 
to some articles which appeared in 1875 in the French paper 
Le Dix-neuvieme Siecle, and which seem to have been written 
with the aim of discrediting in the mind of the French public 
the very useful and charitable work which is known to all 
Catholics by the name of the work of the “Holy Infancy.” 
The object of this work is to save the lives and, if not the lives, 
at least the souls, of the numerous children, chiefly female 
children, who are doomed to a premature death by the unnatural 
dislike of Chinese parents to charge themselves with the trouble 
of rearing them. We shall presently state what were the charges 
which the writer in the newspaper in question brought against 
the work of which we speak. But before we do this, it is well 
to say just a word about the author of the elaborate and over- 
whelming reply which these charges have now received. The 
Pére Lapatre was—for he has already gone to his reward—one 
of those numberless servants of charity and religion who have 
sunk, after too short a career, under the labours of the foreign 
missions. He was born in Brittany in 1830, and in his twenty- 
fourth year, when already a deacon, entered the Society of 
Jesus. After ten years of novitiate and studies, he was sent, 
at his own request, on the Chinese mission. Several years of 
this work broke his strength, and he was obliged to retire to 
the Residence of Zi-Ka-Wei, where he spent the last years of 
his life in writing the reports of the mission which are sent home 
to Europe. He thus contributed largely to the Annals of the 
Propagation of the Faith and of the Holy Infancy, and he also is 
the author of one or two separate works connected with the 
Chinese missions. He died last August, without having seen 
the publication of his last work—the answer to the charges of 
the Dix-neuvitme Siecle, of which we are now to speak. 


Il. 


The articles in the French paper just now named appeared 
in the course of December, 1875. They were founded in great 
part on a work by an English Protestant minister, of the name 
of Milne, who published, so long ago as 1859, a book called 
Life in China, in which he speaks of the great family affection 
which he had observed among the Chinese. He had also read 
in the book of a former traveller in the same country—Barrow, 
who wrote at the beginning of the present century—a statement 
that the police of Pekin secretly employed a number of agents, 
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who went round the town every morning with some carts or 
carriages, for the purpose of collecting the bodies of the infants 
which were thrown out into the streets during the night. 
According to Barrow, these bodies, some of which were living, 
were taken out of the city, and thrown promiscuously, living 
and dead, into a well, without any inquiry being made into 
their state, or the names of their parents. On this statement of 
the earlier traveller, Milne seems to have allowed himself to 
make some not very wise criticisms. As to the carriages or 
carts, he remarks that the streets in China are usually so narrow 
that there can be no such things as carts or carriages circulating 
in them. Again, as to these carriages themselves, he asserts, 
not only that they could not have circulated in the streets 
of Chinese cities, but also that since the beginning of the present 
century no one has seen them. We shall have something 
presently to say about the answers to Mr. Milne’s not very 
formidable criticisms, but let us first complete the case in favour 
of which they were alleged by the French paper already 
mentioned. The thesis maintained by the Déz-neuvidme Siecle 
amounted to an impeachment of the Catholic missionaries, and 
especially of those concerned in the work of the Holy Infancy, 
and it involved a denial of the existence of infanticide in China 
—at least, to the extent which it is generally represented as 
having attained. Mr. Milne’s denial of the periodical collection 
of the victims of parental cruelty by the police was only one 
count of the indictment against the veracity of the Catholic 
missionaries. It was supported by the statements of a number 
of officers of the French army and navy in the expedition to 
China of more than twenty years ago, and of persons attached 
to various French diplomatic missions, to the effect that they 
had themselves never seen the infants exposed, as it has often 
been alleged that they are exposed, in the roads or by the 
banks of rivers. This bit of negative testimony reminds us 
irresistibly of the objection which is said to have been once 
urged by a man convicted of murder on the evidence of a 
number of persons who had seen him in the act—that he could 
bring ten times as many to swear that they had not seen him do 
it. But there is a third head of evidence which was adduced by 
the Dix-neuvidme Siecle against the supposed fiction which 
represented the Chinese as barbarous in their dealings with 
their female children. This point of evidence consisted in the 
fact, also stated by Mr. Milne, that the Chinese Government had 
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established orphanages, in which the children of parents who 
were unable to maintain their progeny might be received, 
nursed, and educated. How, it was implied, can a nation 
which does so much for the welfare of children—especially that 
very class of children which are supposed to furnish so many 
victims to death, almost as soon as they are born—be suspected 
of any lack of parental tenderness and an inhuman cruelty 
of which there are no examples in the history of civilized races ? 
It might, indeed, have occured to the sagacious writer in the 
Dix-neuvieme Siécle that he was proving a little too much—that 
he was arguing like a man who might contradict a statement as 
to the number of poor who are carried off by typhus or small- 
pox in London on the ground of the existence of fever wards or 
hospitals for small-pox. But we are not able to undertake the 
vindication of the logic of the enemies of the Church. 

We have now before us about the whole of the indictment 
against the Catholic missionaries as brought by the writer of the 
articles in the Dix-neuvieme Siecle. The tendency of such 
charges is sufficiently obvious. They involved a direct blow 
at one of the most widespread and most Christian works of 
mercy for which the sympathy of Catholics is enlisted in most 
countries of Europe. Here were people contributing to the 
work of the Holy Infancy, and believing that their money 
was used in a most sacred cause, that of the rescue of hundreds 
or thousands of infants yearly, who would otherwise die soon 
after their birth, and who were, by the agency of Christian 
charity, either sent at once to Heaven, with the dew of Baptism 
fresh on their brows, to praise God for ever, or who, if they 
survived the terrible trial to which the cruelty of their parents 
had exposed them, were brought up as Christians in orphanages, 
under the care of the missionaries or the Sisters of Charity, and 
other religious women. Now, if the writer in the Dix-neuvidme 
Siécle could be believed, all this was a hoax. Either there were 
no infants to be saved at all, or if there were any, they were 
already provided for by the tender thoughtfulness of the Chinese 
Government. And then, what was to be thought of “ Messieurs 
les Missionaires,” and of the good Sisters of Charity, and the 
rest? What became of all the money which was collected 
in France and other Christian countries for the benefit of these 
fabulous objects of charity? What was to be thought of the 
“redacteurs” of the Aznals of the Holy Infancy, whose reports 
of the progress and success of their work were circulated year 
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after year, for the purpose at once of satisfying the curiosity and 
stimulating the generosity of the too credulous subscribers 
to the work aforesaid? This was the false charge which has 
been in possession, more or less, since the appearance of the 
articles in the Dir-neuvieme Siecle in December, 1875, and 
which it has taken so long to contradict and expose. Who can 
tell how many good folk have been scandalized, how many 
sneers have been launched at the credulity of Catholics, how 
many hard things said of the missionaries, how many substantial 
subscriptions turned away from the coffers of the work of the 
Holy Infancy? And now, after four years and more, the 
refutation of the reckless charge is complete, though its author 
has sunk into his grave before he could see its effect. The 
refutation may be complete—that is one thing—but to undo 
the effect of a false charge is quite a different matter from 
refuting it. It is by no means impossible—indeed, it is even to 
be expected—that some other free lance of periodical literature 
will, some day or other, take up the same charge again, utterly 
ignore Pére Lapatre’s demonstration, and seek to persuade 
another set of readers of some other Parisian or English news- 
paper that there is no such thing in the world as Chinese 
infanticide, and that the work of the Holy Jufancy is a complete 
imposture. All this may come, no doubt. Still, Pére Lapatre 
has done his work in so masterly a manner, and with so full 
a knowledge of the subject in hand, with which knowledge 
nothing but his long residence in China could have furnished 
him, that his volume deserves great attention, and will be found, 
as we think, extremely interesting in itself, quite apart from the 
consideration whether the false accusations made by the Dzr- 
neuvieme S vecle may ever be revived or not. 


III. 


Infanticide is, certainly, not a pleasant subject to handle, 
and it would be far less unpleasant than it is to a Christian 
and English writer if he were not forced to acknowledge to 
himself, at the very moment at which he takes it up, that it is 
an evil by no means confined to China or other non-Christian 
countries. It is quite evident from the pages of Pére Lapatre, 
that, for various reasons, this unnatural crime is more common 
in China than elsewhere, but it is equally clear to any reflecting 
person that, if there are more infants unnaturally sacrificed in 
China than in certain other countries which could easily be 
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named, the moral guilt of the Chinese parents is immensely 
less than that contracted by similar offenders in Christian 
countries. Infanticide, as we are informed by Pére Lapatre, 
who gives chapter and verse for every single statement which 
he makes, has been spoken of as one of the great social plagues 
of the Chinese Empire from the very beginning of the con- 
nection of Europeans with that Empire as visitors or sojourners. 
Much more than this is true. It is also true that the Chinese 
Government has constantly acknowledged the fact of the exist- 
ence of infanticide among its subjects, by repeated edicts against 
the practice, by threats of punishment, and the like, as well as 
by the attempt to meet, or at least, to mitigate the evil by the 
establishment of foundling hospitals and orphanages. The 
subject turns up over and over again in the Chinese literature, 
many authors having endeavoured to persuade their fellow- 
countrymen of the enormity of the crime, of the anger of 
Heaven which it provokes, and of the blessings which fall to 
the lot of persons who exert themselves to put a stop to it. It 
turns up in popular caricatures, and literature of the same stamp. 
As for Mr. Milne’s remarks on the affection for their children 
which he had witnessed in Chinese families, no one questions 
that parents in China are fond of the children whom they have 
not destroyed. Unfortunately for that gentleman, and for the 
array of French officials who were cited by the author of the 
articles in the Dzr-neuvicme Sicle, the streets in many of the 
Chinese cities are as large as the streets in London, nor has it 
ever been stated that the practice of infanticide is confined to 
the exposure of children, dead or half alive, by the road-side. 
The ordinary manner of accomplishing the crime, represented in 
the popular engravings of which mention has been made, and 
of which many specimens are given by Pére Lapatre, is the 
simple method of plunging the poor infants, as soon as they 
are born, into a vessel rather like a pail, which is full of water. 
The bodies are usually cast out on the household dunghill. 
These are the simple facts, and, as Mr. Milne seems to have 
gone back to China after the publication of his work, he is 
probably by this time quite as aware of the foolishness of his 
criticisms as any reader of Pére Lapatre’s book. Altogether, 
the case is as clear as it can be, and the facts, as stated by Pére 
Lapatre, are interesting on their own account, and not merely 
as an answer to charges which are no credit to those who made 
them. Unless we are mistaken, a consideration of the causes 
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which have led to this detestable practice in China, and to the 
state of mind and conscience which enables parents to treat 
their children as they do without remorse, may suggest some 
very useful reflections on the action of similar principles in 
many countries which still call themselves Christian and make 
a boast of humanity and of civilization. 

The first chapter of Pere Lapatre’s work contains an account 
of Imperial edicts, representations made by Imperial “censors,” 
decrees of the mandarins of provinces or cities, and a number 
of other similar documents. This series begins with the year 
1644, the year of the accession of the first sovereign of the 
present Mantchou dynasty, whose name was Choeu-tche. It is 
not pretended either that the habit of infanticide was introduced 
at this time, or that it became more prevalent under the Tartars 
than under the dynasty which preceded them. Indeed, there is 
abundant evidence to the contrary. But a beginning must be made 
somewhere, and the advent of the present dynasty, nearly two 
centuries and a half ago, furnishes a convenient point of starting. 
A glance at this chapter, in which the whole series of reigns 
of the Chinese sovereigns down to the present time is gone 
through, will convince the most sceptical reader of the truth 
of Pére Lapatre’s thesis. To a certain extent, we may com- 
pare the edicts of the Emperors and of the mandarins to the 
pronouncements of a series of successive preachers in our own 
pulpits extending through the same period of time. These 
edicts every now and then contain a warning that they are not 
to be considered as simple “ pieces of literature”—though it 
is to be feared that in that respect they are not very different 
in their fate from the greater number of sermons in Christian 
pulpits. But if we found the pulpit literature of England from 
the time of Charles the First full of constant warnings, let 
us say, against drunkenness, we should not find it difficult to 
persuade ourselves that we had very satisfactory evidence that 
drunkenness was a natural and common sin during that time. 
These edicts argue the matter with the unnatural parents on 
every conceivable ground, and, what is perhaps more to the 
point, they uniformly speak of the habit of infanticide of girls 
as very prevalent, indeed, so prevalent as to have made it 
necessary to recall to the public conscience the first principles 
of natural piety and religion. It is also stated over and over 
again, that not the poor and destitute alone are constantly 
guilty of this crime—the habit prevailed even among the 
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rich. Great honour is given in these various proclamations 
to certain good persons who have devoted themselves to the 
rescue of the infants who have been exposed, and the authorities 
often urge on the people the necessity of contributing to the 
foundation or maintenance of hospitals and asylums for these 
poor victims who are saved from actual death. It is, moreover, 
over and over again stated that the crime is ordinarily com- 
mitted in private—the female infants are plunged in a vessel 
full of water as soon as they are born, in the sight of and by 
the desire of their mothers. We feel sure that Pere Lapatre, 
if we take only the documents to which he has referred, and 
from which he has largely quoted, in this single chapter, as 
to the prevalence of infanticide in China, will easily convince 
any candid and reasonable reader that the evidence is stronger 
than any that could be adduced from a series of procla- 
mations or laws of English sovereigns as to the prevalence 
in this country of drunkenness, or any other of the commonest 
vices. There is, we think, only a single reign, among those 
of the Chinese sovereigns of the Mantchou dynasty down to 
the present day, which has not furnished Pere Lapatre with 
evidence as to the fact of which we are speaking. It is perfectly 
true, that there is a remarkable absence of legislation, in our 
sense of the term. But then it must be remembered that we 
are dealing, not with England, but China, where edicts and 
proclamations take the place of Acts of Parliament. It must 
be said, in all fairness, in reference to the words lately quoted 
as to the literary character of many of these productions, that 
it is by no means mediocre, very far above that of our ordinary 
Queen’s Speeches, and on a level with that of a good many 
of our official despatches. As to the effect on the people of 
these proclamations, it appears to be altogether nugatory. The 
habit of infanticide is the result of the working of motives of 
action too powerful to be touched by words, and it is too widely 
spread and deeply rooted to be capable of severe punishment. 
Men who are now not so very old can remember the days 
in England when some poor victim of lust or deceit, who 
had put an end to the child of her shame, was not only 
liable to the punishment of death, but was even visited by 
it. The frequency of the crime has made it necessary 
either to alter or not to enforce the law. Here is an 
instance before our eyes of a crime becoming so common as 
to paralyze the power of penal legislation. In China, as we 
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shall see, the law itself hardly touches the crime of which we 
are speaking. 

Pére Lapatre gives us another chapter of evidence of a kind 
which will interest the student of the various forms of religion 
which exist in China. It consists in the evidence as to the 
frequency of infanticide which is furnished by the works of 
Buddhist and Taoist writers, and this is followed by another 
containing the testimony of the school of Confucius. All these 
writers speak of the very great prevalence of the crime, and 
endeavour by reasoning and argument, as well as by appeals 
to hope and fear, to induce their fellow-countrymen to abandon 
it. These chapters, like others that follow, are illustrated with 
engravings copied from the Chinese works, some of which have 
a great deal of naiveté and simple force. One of the stories 
which is told in the publications of one of these moralists relates 
the good fortune of a man, who was poor, and who had to win 
his way to a good position by means of the frequent examina- 
tions to which the Chinese “literati” or graduates are subject. 
He was in the habit of exhorting all whom he came across to 
spare the lives of their children, and giving them money and 
rice for their maintenance, and in some cases taking to his 
own house the children whose lives he could not otherwise 
save. It seems that this good man had no beard; on his way 
to one of his examinations he took up his quarters for the night 
in a pagoda, and had a dream in which the god of letters 
praised him for his kindness to the children, but disapproved 
of his personal appearance. A voice was heard saying that it 
would be better to give him a beard, on which a spirit caressed 
his chin. He woke in some alarm, and found in the morning 
that his appearance created great astonishment in the bonze 
of the pagoda, as a handsome full-grown beard had developed 
on his chin in the course of the night. The engraving in which 
he is represented as looking at his new ornament in a glass and 
feeling it while the bonze is standing by in admiration, would 
not disgrace some of the best numbers of Mr. Punch. It is 
needless to say that the newly bearded candidate obtained the 
first place in the examination, and became an “Academician.” 

The illustrations of these books often represent other 
rewards which are gained by those who show mercy either to 
their own children or to the children of others. But, as might 
be expected, they more frequently turn on the chastisements 
which are inflicted by Heaven on the murderers of infants. In 
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more than one the children who have been murdered appear 
to torment their unnatural mother at the time of her next 
confinement, sometimes even to take away her life. The whole 
tendency of the witness of these books cannot be questioned. 
They afford incontestable evidence of the immense prevalence 
of the evil which they attack. At the same time, they show 
that the natural law is recognized by the public conscience 
wherever there is any enlightenment or cultivation, and that 
the instinct of humanity suggests that a crime such as infanti- 
cide will not be left unpunished even in this world. A story 
which meets us in these books, as well as in the popular 
engravings of which mention will be presently made, is that 
of a woman who had drowned several children, and at last 
gave birth to a serpent with a human head, which fastened 
upon her after it had issued from her womb and put her to 
death. Sometimes a voice is heard from the womb, saying 
that the child has been born two or three times over and been 
killed each time, and is now coming again to put its unnatural 
parent to death. We shall have to speak later on of the 
influence of the doctrine of metempsychosis upon the practice 
of infanticide. In other engravings we find various other 
punishments inflicted on the murderers of children and their 
abettors—they are changed into wild beasts, they have their 
tongues cut out, they lose the children whom they try to rear, 
their families are extinct, and so on. On the other hand, 
benefits of many sorts are conferred on the merciful. 

The Chinese newspapers—for there are now newspapers in 
China—bear witness to the fact which the journalist has been 
so foolish as to question. While the copies of the Div-neuvieme 
Siécle were being circulated in France, with the object of 
diminishing the revenues of the “Sainte Enfance,’ and 
maligning the Catholic missionaries, several Chinese papers 
were publishing articles complaining of the frequency and 
universality of infanticide in the Celestial Empire, of the failure 
of the means hitherto used to meet this end, and recommending 
the formation of benevolent societies for the protection of 
children. The regulations of these societies are quoted by 
Pére Lapatre, and seem in many respects well drawn up. 
The articles quoted in the chapter devoted to Chinese 
journalism are not badly written. We gather from these 
that the poor children are sometimes actually burnt instead 
of drowned, and that there is also a method of suffocating 
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them by pouring wine down their throats as soon as they are 
born. 

This chapter on Chinese Journalism is followed by 
another on popular engravings, or as we should call them, 
caricatures—though in China there does not seem to be any 
aim at humour or satire in these productions. It is unneces- 
sary to say that evidence drawn from such engravings is very 
valuable as to the prevalence of an abuse or custom of any kind. 
There can be no doubt that the prevalence of infanticide is 
written in very large letters on this department of Chinese 
literature. Pére Lapatre gives a considerable number of 
specimens. Some of these engravings have evidently been 
executed with a view to spread the feeling against the enormity 
which they attack. We have here again the woman who gave 
birth to the monster with a human head that put her to death— 
the children coming back from the other world to torment and 
reproach their unnatural mothers, and so on. We have a family 
of boys carried off by the small-pox in punishment for the 
murder of their sisters. Such are the general subjects of repre- 
sentation. The engravings are generally accompanied by a 
legend, which relates the story which the figures embody. An 
English historian might certainly prove the existence of the 
omnibus or of the Volunteers in the nineteenth century by the 
cartoons of Punch. And in the same way, the habit of Chinese 
infanticide is sufficiently demonstrated by this class of evidence. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of this paper to follow 
Pére Lapatre into the second part of his work, in which he gives 
us a history of the endeavours that have been made by Christian 
missionaries ever since the introduction—if we should not rather 
say, the re-introduction—of our religion into the country in the 
sixteenth century, to meet the terrible evil of which we have 
been speaking. Most interesting indeed are the details of the 
story, and we may perhaps return to it, for the sake of helping 
to undo to some extent the mischief that may have been done 
by the foolish and reckless assertions of the Dix-neuviéme Siecle. 
But on this part of the subject we cannot afford to linger now. 
It is enough to say, with reference to one point in the question 
which has already been mentioned, that it is quite true that 
Chinese benevolence and philanthropy have made some efforts 
to check the destruction of life. Private persons, as well as 
Government officials, have opened asylums for infants, and 
some of the regulations of these institutions are given by Pére 
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Lapatre. But the good that is done is on a very small scale. 
It is also noteworthy, that we find in some of the Chinese 
documents on this matter a reference to the exertions of the 
Europeans—that is, of the missionaries. The authorities argue 
that it is a thing to be prevented, that the Europeans should 
possess themselves of so many infants. Those of our readers 
who may remember the account which was given some years 
ago of the massacre of the Sisters of Charity in China, may 
remember the fact, that the enemies of the Sisters had indus- 
triously circulated the report that they collected Chinese children 
for the purpose of putting them to death in order to use their 
eyes or other limbs for magical incantations. We do not 
remember to have found this charge repeated in the documents 
quoted in the present volume—but it is clear that the Christian 
orphanages are an object of jealousy to the authorities. They 
look upon them as the Catholic Irish look upon the Protestant 
“ Birds’ nests,” about which there was some talk a few years ago. 


IV. 


But it would, in our humble opinion, be very little gain to 
have proved to demonstration the fact that infanticide in China, 
considering the occasions which offer themselves for it, is in 
relation to those occasions as common a crime as drunkenness 
in England. It is very little gain to have proved an indictment 
of unnatural cruelty against more than three hundred millions 
of pagans, or to have shown how inefficient to meet the evil are 
the efforts alike of philanthropy and of authority—how the only 
hope for its remedy must lie in the advance of Catholicism and 
the consequent penetration of Chinese life by the principles 
of Christianity. The subject before us would have but little 
importance, if the only end to be gained by this paper were 
to be the exposure of the false charges circulated by a French 
newspaper against Catholic missionaries and Catholic works of 
mercy. No—the subject of infanticide is not one, as we have 
said, which a Christian writer in Europe can take up, in relation 
to China, without feeling a glow of shame in his cheeks at the 
thought that this crime against nature is not a stranger in 
Christian lands. It is too true that everywhere in modern 
society there are depths and ranges of abomination, the 
existence of which we cannot fail to know, the extent of which 
is happily concealed from human ken. There are certain 
crimes which shun the light more than others, and we may 
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be too sure that for one instance of these that comes to our 
knowledge there are a score more instances of which we never 
hear. It is believed, for instance, by those who have some 
reason to know, that the crime of gradual poisoning is far more 
common than it is usually supposed to be. Other crimes of 
the same kind might be mentioned, but it is enough to point 
out that the crime of infanticide is one of those abominations of 
which, if we know the existence in a hundred cases, we may be 
fairly sure that there are a thousand of which we do not know. 
Some naturalists have drawn vivid pictures of the dangers 
with which the life of the teeming myriads of fishes like the 
herring and the pilchard is beset—they have described how 
earth and air and the water in which they live are armed 
relentlessly against them, the larger fishes pursuing them, the 
sea birds hovering over them where they have no chance of 
escape, and then man with his nets eager to do them to death 
by thousands at a time. Alas! the picture might almost be 
applied to the chances of infant existence. In a thousand cases 
the holy ordinance of marriage itself is so used, that the end for 
which God established it is defeated. Who can tell the number 
of infants that perish before they come forth to light—perish, 
not by the action of causes in which their parents have no 
share! Who can count up the dangers which surround them 
at the moment when they are about to enter on their existence 
apart from their mother? We hear a good deal about the 
perils of childbirth to the parent—who thinks much of those 
which await the child? It is not nature that is so hard on 
them—for experience has shown, we believe, that patience and 
time are generally all that is required for the prosperous issue 
of even difficult labour. Alas! patience and time are not 
always at the command of men who think that a very moderate 
danger to a mother may justify the taking away of the life of 
an infant, and who are able to allege doctrines as to human life 
which they think to be true as an excuse for what is simply 
homicide. And then to all this we have to add the accumulated 
dangers to children from the manner in which they are nursed 
or not nursed, from accidents which might have been prevented 
by ordinary care, from neglect of various kinds, from the 
necessity which hangs over too many a poor mother to hide 
the fact that she is a mother at all, from the refusal in many 
cases of mothers to burthen themselves with the fostering of 
their children, and a thousand other causes. It has pleased 
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Providence to trust the tender helpless years of infants to the 
natural or Christian affection of their parents, and certainly— 
the remark is made more than once in the proclamations of the 
Chinese mandarins, or in the moral essays of the disciples of 
Buddha or Confucius—the animals themselves show an example, 
in their care for their progeny, which men and women do not 
always imitate. When the great day of reckoning comes for 
Christian as well as for heathen, how many Christian parents 
will there be found who will have to be condemned for crimes 
at which the uninstructed consciences even of the heathen will 
cry out! 

The most interesting chapter of Pere Lapatre’s volume is the 
last, in which he deals with the causes of infanticide in China. 
He traces this barbarous practice to motives which it is very 
well for some Christian communities to attend to. In the first 
place, he tells us that poverty has a great deal to do with the 
prevalence of the evil. The poor have to labour from morning 
to night to support their families. They do not mind boys— 
though even this statement must be made with some qualifi- 
cations—but a girl is a useless mouth to fill. It happens that 
even among the poor it costs something to give a daughter in 
marriage—no one can be married without a dowry. But besides 
the pressure of poverty, another cause is to be found in the 
idleness and indisposition to labour of many, while it is certain 
that there is not in China—how should there be ?—that sense 
of duty and devotion to family ties which ought to be found in 
Christian countries. It is an irksome task to bring up and 
support a family of girls, and this is enough in many cases to 
settle their fate. Then again, for certain reasons peculiar to 
China, there is a great comparative desire to have male offspring, 
and this makes the birth of a girl a disappointment. The 
proclamations of the mandarins, to which we have so often 
referred, speak of the poor girls in an apologetic way, and plead 
for their lives, “although they are not worth so much as boys.” 
The Chinese labourer or artisan looks forward to his own old 
age, and his only chance of assistance then will be from his sons. 
The Chinese superstitions about the worship of ancestors and 
care for the departed tell in the same direction. When a Chinese 
dies, he must take with him into the next world his clothes, his 
food, and his money, that his journey may be prosperous, and 
he may have a good place by-and-bye. He looks forward to 
offerings to be made him from time to time, money put in his 
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purse, and a number of other services—and for these he depends 
on his sons. Women have no right in China to practise these 
offices of piety. A man who leaves only daughters behind him, 
is virtually without posterity. 

Other superstitions come in, more plainly diabolical in their 
cruelty and hatred of human life. Sorcerers and soothsayers 
encourage the Chinese from time to time to make offerings of 
their children to the gods of the river which flows by their door 
or near their village. And these offerings are invariably the 
girls of the family. And then, worse than all, there is the 
false doctrine of the transmigration of souls. According to 
Chinese ideas, the world is a scene on which souls are con- 
tinually departing and returning, in search of a new body and 
a social position. The soul that animates the body of a child 
has before been on earth, and will return again to earth. If it 
be dismissed, as it were, from the door of the family among 
whose members it seeks hospitality, what is the great crime 
of sending it back again to the world from which it came? 
The family where it presents itself have need of a son, but 
they do not want a daughter. Why should not the child be 
sent at once out of the world, to find a more cordial welcome, 
some months later, in some other home? It is a fact proved 
by unexceptional evidence, that among the Chinese of the 
present day the natural law is so obscured on this point, that 
the voice of conscience speaks very faintly indeed in defence 
of the poor infants of whom we are speaking. There are not 
wanting false traditions and doctrines enough to account for 
this. Parents—would that they were only to be found in China 
—are ready to say, “We gave life to this child—what is the harm 
if we take it away?” In 1867, the Treasurer of Kiong Sou 
avowed that the crime had become so common, that no one 
had any horror of it; and another authority declared, a few 
years later, that the infanticide of girls came from a complete 
perversity of conscience. This fact meets the Catholic mission- 
aries in their labours, though it might be supposed that those 
who come for instruction in Christianity would be the most 
enlightened of the people. “In the Vicariate-Apostolic of 
Pe-King,” says Pere Lapatre, “M. Liou, a native missionary, 
was explaining one day the Fifth Commandment to some 
catechumens, all of whom were greatly surprised to hear him 
speak of infanticide as of a great crime. After his sermon, 
women came to him and questioned him out of curiosity, 
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acknowledging themselves guilty of more than one fault in the 
same matter.”. . . “A woman of Chang-Tong, who had come 
to an orphanage to prepare herself for baptism, gave birth, 
after some days, to a little girl who was all deformed. ‘Kill 
it, kill it,’ she cried immediately, ‘it is useless and a burthen 
to society.’ You speak like a veritable Pagan,’ said the Direc- 
trice of: the House. ‘Do you not know that to kill an infant 
is a very great sin?’ The woman had so little suspicion of it, 
that it cost some trouble to convince her of this singular truth.” 

It is actually the fact, as Pére Lapatre tells us, that the 
Chinese law only punishes infanticide indirectly—that is, the 
penalties which are applicable to it are penalties enacted against 
parents who chastise their children or grandchildren so severely 
as to take away their life. And what are the penalties? Sixty 
stripes and exile from the province of the delinquent for a 
year. An Imperial edict about the end of the last century 
made an alteration, putting infanticide on a level with other 
deliberate homicide, but this law is too severe to be enforced. 
It appears that now a man or woman must have killed three 
children in order to be liable to the penalty of sixty stripes. 
Moreover, notwithstanding all the zeal, no doubt in some cases 
real, of Chinese Governors, the law, even in its mildest form, 
is never put into execution. Infanticide remains, like some 
sins among ourselves, an offence of which the law takes no 
cognizance whatever. We mention this fact here as a witness 
to the state of the public conscience, on which we must lay 
the burthen of the frequency of a crime of this kind, the per- 
petration of which is a matter of notoriety. 


v. 

And now, putting all these causes together, what is the 
lesson which the infanticide of China reads to the Christian 
populations of Europe? It is clear, that, as Pere Lapatre urges, 
no amount of philanthropy, no number of orphanages, no efforts 
of legislatures, however sincere, will avail to extirpate an evil 
of this kind, or to prevent it from gaining a footing, unless there 
is in the conscience of the people the seed of Divine truth—the 
simple doctrine of the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” 
enacted by Him Who alone gives life and Who alone can take 
it away. It is idle to trust to the natural law, to “independent 
morality,” to the innate sense of right, to natural affection, apart 
from the true doctrine about the soul of man, about human life, 
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about the future life, about the rights of God, about the retribu- 
tion which awaits the infringement of those rights. This law 
against murder in every case except where God had given the 
right of taking life away, as He has given it to society for its 
own defence, and under certain given circumstances to indi- 
viduals, is the one single adequate defence of the lives of these 
helpless infants. But—is it in China only that this law is 
ignored? It is not the doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
only that denies its authority. We have already among us 
many of the evils to which the habit of infanticide can be traced. 
We have already the misery of the poor, we have already the 
indifference to family ties, we have already the vices which, 
outside the family life, make the destruction of the infant who 
is the evidence of the parent’s shame a direct interest to that 
parent. We have the indifference of the rich to the care of 
their children, we have the desire, already erected into a prin- 
ciple in some countries, whose population has been arrested in 
its growth in consequence, to have no more than one or two 
children. What we have not yet, but what the philosophy of 
the day is doing its utmost to give us, is a practical view of 
life and of human existence which sets aside and laughs at the 
old teaching about the origin of man, about the future retribu- 
tion, about the spirituality of the soul, and so about the moral 
law, as such, altogether. Bring up a generation in the teaching 
of Darwin and Huxley—and we do not say that all natural 
charity will at once be at an end, that all Christian traditions 
will at once die away, that there will no longer be any sense of 
right, of justice, of humanity, among that generation. What 
we do say is, that the foundations on which all these things rest 
will be wanting to that generation, and that it will beget another 
far worse than itself. It would be impossible to pass a severe 
sentence on suicide, or on the murder of old and useless members 
of society, or on poisoning, or on perjury, or on adultery, or on 
the crimes that are called unnatural, or on infanticide in par- 
ticular, if that sentence is to depend for its validity and force 
on the consciences of the men of such a school. Society may, 
of course, punish certain sins as hostile to its own interests, but 
it will do this as a tyrant, and, as it were, by the law of war, by 
the right of the strongest—not by a power acknowledged to be 
intrusted to it by Heaven, not by a rule which has an echo in 
the hearts and minds of its subjects. 

It may be that the statistics of crime, if they could be truly 
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collected, would reveal an amount of misery of this character 
among European communities at which the critics of the poor 
Chinese mothers would be ashamed. However this may be, 
it is at least certain, as has been already said, that, if the 
number of infanticides in China exceeds by far that of the 
number of infanticides in Europe, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, a hundred-fold, the moral guilt of that hundred-fold in 
China must be far less in the sight of Heaven, to whom these 
sins, above all others, call for vengeance, than that of the moral 
guilt of the same crimes in Christian countries. Blessed will 
those be, who either in China or in Europe, do all that lies 
in their power to stay a plague like this! But we do not 
gather from the pages of Pére Lapatre, that there are in China 
any number of men who, under the guise of the teachers of 
a new philosophy, are engaged in undermining the principles 
of the natural law and stifling the voice of conscience, so as 
to make common among the people that state of mind in which 
the murder of a useless infant is considered as within the right 
of the parent who has given it birth. We find that the 
authorities in China exert a certain amount of influence, such 
as it is, in decrying the unnatural doctrine which costs so many 
lives. China does not as yet hail as prophets men who may 
truly be called the enemies of the human race. This is a 
distinction reserved for the Europe of the nineteenth century, 
which may take to itself the credit of putting men of this class 
into the high places of honour, and paying to them the incense 
of an adoration which has scarcely been paralleled since all Paris, 
on the eve of the Great Revolution, went mad with the ecstacy 


of its worship of Voltaire. 
HENRY J. COLERIDGE, 
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VII.—MARY STUART, QUEEN OF SCOTS, AND CLAUDE NAU.* 
WHEN the gates of the Castle of Lochleven closed upon Mary 
Stuart, the conspirators must have felt that they had nearly 
attained the great object of their ambition. At last the Queen 
of Scotland was in their power, and they could now deal with 
her according to their pleasure. They had but to propose their 
own terms, and she, of necessity, must accept them. So far they 
had done their work with consummate skill and daring, and 
it had prospered in their hands—or at least it had seemed to 
prosper. Having advanced so far on the road, they were not 
the men who would now pause and hesitate. One bold effort, 
and the prize which they had in view would be within their 
grasp. Two lives only stood between Moray and the Crown, 
and both were insecure even to a proverb—the life of a little 
child and the life of a deposed Sovereign. And the mother and 
the baby were both in Moray’s keeping. 

Mary’s position at this time was one of difficulty and danger, 
and might be considered as almost hopeless. Probably she was 
not fully aware of the gravity of the perils by which she was 
surrounded. She did not realize the fact that her enforced 
marriage with Bothwell had led to the conviction, on the part of 
many who hitherto had been her friends at home and abroad, 
that she was implicated to a certain extent in the murder of 
Darnley. She still had faith in the honesty and affection of her 
brother, the Earl of Moray. When Elizabeth lavished profes- 
sions of friendship and offers of assistance, Mary was credulous 
enough to think her sincere. She deluded herself with the belief 
that in the King and Queen Dowager of France she had allies 
whom she could trust in every emergency. She outlived all 
these hopes, but at the time when she entered Lochleven they 
were vivid and had their influence. They gave her strength 
and com/‘ort and patience, and supported by them, she endured 


2 Continued from n. Ixvi. p. 204. 
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with the constancy of an honest heart and a strong will the 
dangers, the insults, and the miseries to which she was exposed 
during the eleven months of her imprisonment. 

At this point the Narrative of Mary’s French Secretary 
becomes especially interesting. It reveals to us many circum- 
stances of some of which we hitherto have been kept in entire 
ignorance, while others, partially known through a false medium, 
are here, for the first time, placed before us in their true light. 
Until now Moray and Moray’s agents have had the telling of 
their own tale; and however incredible it might appear to be, 
it has been admitted, simply because no witness have been pro- 
duced to contradict its assertions. At last, however, we are 
permitted to hear evidence on the side of the Prisoner, and Nau 
shall proceed with his Narrative, which he does in the following 
terms. 


“The Lords Lindsay and Ruthven were the Queen’s keepers 
within Lochleven. One morning, about four o'clock, Ruthven 
came to speak with her Majesty, and throwing himself on his 
knees beside her bed, he promised that he would procure her 
liberty if she would love him. (The Queen had made her 
women step behind the tapestry, who served as witnesses.) She 
felt the deepest indignation at Ruthven’s insolence, for she still 
continued to be his sovereign, whatever might be her present 
condition. She reminded him that she had given him no 
encouragement to use such infamous language towards her, 
and protested that she would rather remain in perpetual impri- 
sonment as an innocent woman than leave it as a guilty one. 
She informed the elder lady of Lochleven of Ruthven’s villainous 
attempt, and afterwards showed her a letter which he had 
written. Hereupon he was recalled at the instance of the Laird 
of Lochleven. Ruthven was exceedingly irritated at his removal, 
and calumniated her Majesty; yet he afterwards joined her 
party, as also did Lindsay. 

On the afternoon of the... day of ... 1567, the Lords 
Lindsay and Ruthven, accompanied by two notaries and Mel- 
ville, came into the Queen’s chamber. She was at that time 
lying on her bed in a state of extreme weakness, occasioned 
partly by her troubles, partly the result of a great loss of blood 
arising from a miscarriage of twins, her issue by Bothwell, so 
that she could scarcely move. With great audacity and extreme 
harshness, Lindsay informed her of the nature of the com- 
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mission with which he was charged by the Lords, namely, to 
cause her to sign certain letters for the resignation of the 
Crown.- And these he required her to read. 

Although the Queen had already been assured by Melville, 
in the name of the nobles mentioned above, that she need make 
no difficulty in taking this step, she absolutely refused to do so ; 
for she could not in conscience compromise her honour by 
sanctioning any such false statement. At the same time she 
knew that she was in imminent and immediate danger of her 
life. And of a truth, it was the intention of these rebels, if she 
would not sign these letters, to remove her from Lochleven, 
and as they were crossing the loch to throw her into it, or 
secretly to convey her to a certain island in the midst of 
the sea, where, abandoned by all, she should be kept in 
close custody for the remainder of her life. This conviction 
was confirmed by Lindsay, for when he saw that she was 
resolved not to sign these letters, he told her that he would 
drag her out of the place in which she then was, and that 
he had it in charge to carry her to another, where he should 
give a good account of her to the Lords. Several times he 
advised her to sign, warning her that if she refused she would 
compel them, against their inclinations, to cut her throat. 

Seeing herself thus treated by her own subjects, and being 
deprived of her domestics (for the two femmes de chambre, the 
only attendants whom she had with her, had been removed), the 
Queen asked where they were going to take her. She urgently 
entreated that she might be permitted to appear before the 
Estates of the country and the Parliament, so that she might 
answer the points of accusation contained in these letters. 
Lindsay replied that he had no instructions on these heads, and 
that he could say nothing more than he had said already. 
Thus, without any form of legal proceeding or public inquiry, 
they compelled the Queen by threats and open violence to sign 
these letters, which they caused to be read by the notaries. 
When they asked her Majesty what she thought of the matter, 
she replied that she had given no consent to the terms of these 
instruments, that she had signed them in direct opposition 
to her own free will, and that they had been extorted from her 
by force and violence. She protested, therefore, that she would 
observe them no longer than during her imprisonment ; and this 
she cid several times, asking those who were present to be her 


witnesses, 
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The Queen’s steady firmness of purpose angered Lindsay 
exceedingly. It made no matter, he said, what she might affirm 
or deny; she might state, if she pleased, that she had acted 
under constraint. The effect of these instruments in truth did 
not depend upon her, and very good care should be taken 
that she should not have the power of revoking them. Nor 
was it intended that this act of resignation should be ‘approved 
by or settled with the Estates of the realm, who had no 
interest in their publication, as will appear hereafter; if it 
had been otherwise they would not have asked the Queen’s 
signature. 

I have forgotten to mention that the Queen, influenced as 
well by the infirm state of her health as by what she had heard 
about the plot for her death, refused to leave the Castle of 
Lochleven. She proclaimed aloud that rather than do so she 
would suffer herself to be dragged out of it by the hairs of 
her head. Hereupon Melville told her that George Douglas was 
not such an enemy to her as she had imagined. (He had 
noticed her in tears in the garden.) Hearing this, she sent a 
message to him, asking him to intercede with his brother and 
the rest of the household that she should not be removed from 
Lochleven ; and she added that the family would be disgraced 
if some day their Queen should be carried off from them by 
force, in order that she might be conveyed, as was said, to the 
slaughter-house. Melville brought George Douglas to speak 
with the Queen, and when he had ascertained from her that 
this business touched Moray and the household, he promised 
that he would do his best to prevent her removal. He did this 
very skilfully, causing all his relations, and even the servants of 
the house, by whom he was much respected, to make a great 
outcry about it. Ruthven had put her Majesty on her guard 
against George Douglas, assuring her that he was her greatest 
enemy, and that she would be wise to beware of him. And 
Queen Mary had believed him. 

After her Majesty had signed these letters, contrary to the 
promise made to her, after a great altercation on both sides, she 
was taken into a large dark tower in Lochleven. There she was 
shut up within a great iron gate, in such a miserable condition 
that no poor criminal, however wicked, could have been treated 
worse. They deprived her of all her ink, her paper, and her 
books, and they removed all her attendants, saving her two 
Semmes de chambre and one cook. One surgeon was left with 
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her, as she was ill, and he afterwards was of the greatest 
service to her. 

This poor Queen, despoiled of sceptre, crown, and all the 
goods of this world, and to whom nothing remained but the 
bare life itself, was now exposed to the danger of being poisoned. 
This was plainly visible by the swelling of one half of her body, 
and chiefly of one arm and one leg. From head to foot she 
became of a dark yellow hue; many pustules appeared, which 
discharged a clear humour, which was very venomous, and when 
one of them subsided, another began to be visible, and took its 
place. The vigour of her youth contributed much to expel this 
poison, and to hinder its effects. She was somewhat helped by 
a liquor which strengthened her heart, the action of which was 
becoming weaker and weaker every day, and she felt a very 
violent pain throughout her whole body until she was bled. 
Seeing the treatment to which she was exposed, and being 
aware that she had even petitioned to continue to reside in his 
house, the Laird of Lochleven drew up an instrument to the 
effect that she was not kept there by force, but that she 
remained where she was of her own free will. Besides this, he 
declared that he did not intend to compel her to sign her 
resignation to the Crown, of which her Majesty discharged him ; 
and he moreover protested that this had been done by the 
Lords Lindsay and Ruthven. 

By virtue of these letters of resignation the Prince was 
crowned, in the Church of Stirling, on the 19th of July ; and 
in his stead the oath was taken by the Earl of Morton and Lord 
Hume. This latter gentleman shortly aftewards admitted his 
error, and he fought on the Queen’s side against the authority 
of the Prince. Morton and Hume had been appointed to 
superintend the coronation in the place of the Bishop of Argyll. 
The letters of commission and procuration, signed by the Queen 
and sealed with the Privy Seal, were read. The former of these 
contained the Queen’s resignation of the Crown and the govern- 
ment of the nation in favour of the Prince. The second estab- 
lished a regency, in the name of the Earl of Moray, during the 
King’s minority. Letters for the appointment of a council, 
which should act in concert with the said Earl, were also pro- 
duced, in which had been placed the names of many persons 
who served simply as shadows and ciphers. These persons 
mever did anything ; it was not intended that they should, nor 
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had they the opportunity of so doing. Here follow the letters 
aforesaid.” 

Melville also carried to her Majesty in the scabbard of his 
sword a letter written by the hand of Throkmorton, who at that 
time was sent as Ambassador to the Queen from the Queen of 
England. By the express order of his mistress, Throkmorton 
privately advised Mary to sign the letters which have already 
been referred to, since they could do her no harm, she being a 
prisoner, and detained in prison by force. 

On the evening of the day on which the Prince was crowned 
the Laird of Lochleven, without apprizing her Majesty of the 
reason, caused all the artillery of the castle to be shot off, and 
bonfires to be lighted everywhere ; while he himself began to 
sing and caper in the garden. The Queen having made many 
inquiries as to the cause of these rejoicings, the Laird at last 
came to her chamber, and asked her whether she would not 
make merry with them upon the coronation of her son, who was 
now their King. As for her, it might well be said: “He hath 
put down the mighty from their seat.” The bystanders made 
game of her, some in one fashion, some in another ; reminding 
her, with their bravadoes, that her authority was now ended, 
and that no longer had she the power to punish them. She 
answered that One was King, Who would avenge her cause ; 
and she prayed Him to preserve and defend her from their 
wicked and damnable treasons. As for her son, if they could 
prevent it, they would never allow him to reach that age at 
which he could make his authority to be felt. 

At this point the Queen became much excited, and having 
thrown herself upon her knees in the middle of her chamber, 
near the table, she wept long and bitterly, and with hands out- 
stretched, and raised up to God, she uttered her prayer to Him. 
The import of her prayer was this: That He would look upon 
the indignities which had been heaped upon her thus unjustly, 
even by those very persons on whom she had lavished the 
greatest kindnesses, always having shown pity towards the 
innocent in their affliction. She asked that He would grant 
her before her death to see her enemies and rebellious subjects 
brought to the same trouble, sorrow, and desolation to which 
they had now reduced her.. She prayed especially that before 
the end of the year she might see the Laird as wretched as she 
herself then was; and then she laid her curse upon him and 


2 These letters do not appear in the Cottonian MS. 
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upon his house. When the Laird heard these words, he was 
seized with terror, and full of anxiety, he left the Queen’s 
chamber. Her prayer was not without its effect; for before 
the end of that same year the Laird would have committed 
suicide had not he been prevented by his servants; and for a 
very long time he was as desperate and in as miserable a state 
of frenzy as ever man was. 

Shortly after this coronation, the Earl of Moray, aware that 
matters had now come to a head and that everything was in 
train for carrying out his intended usurpation of the throne, 
hastened to return from France. As soon as he reached 
Scotland he was met by several of the Queen’s adherents, partly 
because they trusted his promises, and partly because to many 
persons he had expressed himself in kindly terms towards her 
Majesty. He had assured them that he would bring about her 
release, and he seemed to feel much regret at the present con- 
dition of affairs, and the lengths to which things had been carried 
in his absence. But the intentions of this good gentleman were 
of a directly opposite character to his words. Of this he was 
not long in giving a proof to his natural brother George Douglas, 
whom the Queen had sent to him to discover his real sentiments, 
and how far he really would help her in her necessity. Douglas 
reminded Moray that he, the latter, had frequently and publicly 
confessed that he was “her creation ;” he spoke as well of the 
honours and benefits which she had already heaped upon him, 
as of others which he might obtain from her in this her present 
extremity. He warned Moray that the letters by which he 
afterwards became Regent had been signed by the Queen 
against her will. He advised him to be cautious how he acted, 
for if he accepted the offer of the Regency, her Majesty would 
be offended. He would do well therefore, said Douglas, to hold 
himself free from any such proposal ; and remembering their 
early affection, he should come and discuss matters with his 
Sovereign. To all these observations Moray replied very coldly, 
and remained three or four days with the Queen’s enemies before 
he came to pay her a visit. 

Her Majesty’s furniture, dresses, tapestries, beds, silver plate, 
horses, mules, and all the equipage of the stables, had been dis- 
tributed to one person or another ; for these beggarly wretches 
always pillage the unfortunate. Even Moray himself, when he 
carie to visit the Queen, was mounted on one of her hackneys, 
which he had long coveted, and at this she was much displeased. 
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She now saw that there was no truth in what she had been told, 
namely, that he had taken possession of her effects merely that 
he might have the means of restoring them to herself. She 
prayed that this hackney might break his neck; and, in fact, 
it threw him into a piece of water, in which he thought that he 
would have been drowned. 

This base-born fellow arrived at Lochleven about supper- 
time, as the Queen was ready to sit down to table. He was 
accompanied by the Earl of Morton, the Laird of Tulliberne, and 
some others. From the first moment that he came into her 
presence he never spoke but in a very loud voice, and always 
turned himself towards those of his own company, as if his visit 
concerned them only. At last this traitor asked their permission 
to leave them, in order that he might speak in private with her 
Majesty, assuring them with a smile that he would not play them 
false. All of them treated him with much honour and respect, 
addressing him as “ Your Grace,” a title given only to kings, 
or their children, or their very near relations. All these circum- 
stances confirmed the feelings of mistrust with which the Queen 
regarded him. He refused to sup with her, nor did he take 
upon himself to offer her the napkin until her Majesty reminded 
him of it, telling him that in former days he had not disdained 
to do so. 

After supper, the Queen and Moray went into the garden, 
where they walked for a considerable time. Crafty as ever, 
Moray told her that the people were much dissatisfied with her 
conduct during his absence; and that, even though she might 
be innocent before God, it was her duty to regard her reputation 
in the sight of the world, which judges by the outward appear- 
ance and not by the inward sentiment. Here he discoursed 
more particularly about her marriage with the Earl of Bothwell ; 
which, he said, gave many persons reason to suspect that she, 
as well as Bothwell, was a consenting party to the murder of her 
late husband. “It is not enough,” continued he, “to avoid a 
fault ; all that leads to a suspicion should be avoided, for reports 
are frequently more significant than the truth itself.” He added 
many other discourses, all of them worthy of a real hypocrite, 
which he was in all his actions, his only anxiety being to 
make them appear outwardly good, without having any respect 
to his conscience. 

In reply, the Queen said that she felt herself innocent of all 
that could be laid to her charge, and that she was always ready 
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to vindicate herself before her own subjects, although she was 
under no obligation to do so. She did not fear all the frauds 
and calumnies of her enemies, feeling assured that God, Whom 
she had never knowingly opposed, would in the end manifest 
her own innocence and the false treasons of her enemies. It 
was better for her to hear men talk of the evil which she had 
not done, than commit the evil of which she afterwards heard 
nothing ; for she looked rather to God, Whom no one could 
deceive, than to man. As to himself, personally, since he had 
such a deep regard for the honours of the present world, she 
cautioned him against being seduced through this temptation 
into forgetfulness of his duty towards God and herself. Not 
only was she his Queen, but she had been more than a sister 
towards him both in affection and liberality. The opportunity 
now presented itself for him to show his gratitude. Let him 
pay back in kind; let him show practically and without dis- 
guise how much he valued what she had done for him, as he 
well might do. There were many who could not see things as 
he did ; let him teach them by his actions. 

Passing from this subject, the conversation glided into other 
channels. Moray asked the Queen to give him her advice in 
regard to the Regency ; for it had been offered to him, and he 
had been urged to accept it. He assured her that he had no 
desire to assume that dignity of his own choice, nor did he seek 
further his own personal aggrandizement. She herself well 
knew, he said, that his private tastes led him to shun such like 
grandeur and ambition. It had occurred to him, however, that 
in accepting this offer he might be able to render her an 
important service. Some one must accept the position, be he 
who he might. Supposing that this were his lot, he would be 
glad to help her at the fitting time and place, and thus put her 
affairs into a more satisfactory position. Another person might 
aim at her total ruin. 

According to her wont the Queen spoke to him without 
reserve. The outline of what she said was this. The present 
matter of the Regency was one in which he had no interest, 
either as regarded his own personal advantage or his duty 
towards herself. As he had consulted her whether he should 
take upon himself such a charge, she would tell him what she 
thought, and it was this. She could never bring herself to look 
with favour upon the man who should succeed in usurping her 
autnority, let his motive be what it might. Let him also reflect 
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upon this: if these persons who from the day of their birth 
were bound to render to her perfect obedience, and were obliged 
under God to honour and respect her as their sovereign, if they 
were so unfortunate as to forget her (who had never oppressed 
them, who had never extorted from them a single penny by 
extraordinary taxes, nay, rather enriched them by means of 
her own property) he could not expect, said she, that they 
would long be faithful to him to whom they were under no 
obligation beyond that of the fear that they would be punished 
for rebelling against lawful authority. And yet it was this 
very authority which they were now attempting to abolish and 
extinguish. Let this fear be removed from before their eyes, 
and he would find that when they no longer needed his pro- 
tection they would speedily cast off the respect which they 
now professed towards him. Upon the least discontent (which, 
as he knew, they were not slow to take up) they would cast him 
aside with the same insolence which they had shown towards 
her. With the same? Nay, with far less scruple, since he was 
base-born, and to him they had never owed any direct obliga- 
tion. For this is a true saying, “The man who does not keep 
his faith where it is due, will hardly keep it where it is not due.” 

After much talk, full of dissimulation, Moray began to discuss 
with the Queen who was the fittest person to be made Regent. 
He named those persons who had been the most rebellious and 
the most obstinate in their rebellion, as for example, the Ear 
of Morton. He thought thereby to induce the Queen to 
propose that he himself should assume the office, forgetting 
that he was the very person whom of all others she had the 
greatest cause to dread. When he found that he could not 
wring from her any concession tending to his own personal 
advantage, he then ventured to tell her that he had already 
promised to accept the Regency, and that he could not now 
act contrary to his promise. He would do for her, he said, 
every kindness that lay in his power. He advised her to be 
patient in the meantime, and to comfort herself with the thought 
that her cousin, the King of France, would speedily restore her 
to her proper dignity. He admitted that he had heard this 
from the Admiral Coligny, whom he had visited, and whom he 
had found to be very hostile to her Majesty. But the other 
matter (aid from the French King) might be depended upon, 
in consequence of her intimacy and affection towards the House 
of Lorraine, from which she was descended. 
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The Queen in conclusion asked him to remain for a day 
or two at Lochleven that she might confer with him more 
fully on matters of State. He refused, on the plea that he 
had already incurred suspicion on her account. Then she 
took occasion to recommend the payment of the wages and 
board of her poor officers, chiefly French, who were dis- 
persed here and there, and who were in great distress through 
the misfortunes of their unhappy mistress. Little attention 
was paid to this request, and she was obliged to provide for 
their board from the time of her arrival in England out of the 
proceeds of her own dowry. I am persuaded that the fidelity 
of these good servants towards their mistress caused them to 
become partakers with her in her sorrows. 

Her Majesty next spoke to Moray about her jewels, which 
were very numerous and very precious. She asked him to 
secure them for the Prince, to whom she would very willingly 
give them, so that they might henceforth form a portion of the 
Crown jewels of Scotland. It would thus become unlawful were 
the Council to alienate them from the Crown. They had not 
come to her, she said, by descent from the ancient Kings of 
Scotland ; but either they had been bought by herself, or had 
been given to her personally by the late King Henry the 
Second, her father-in-law, or by the late King Francis, her 
lord and husband. Moray answered that this request was 
not reasonable, for the Lords might find it necessary to inter- 
fere in this matter for the good of the kingdom; as if, for 
instance, said he, some one should attempt to rescue her out 
of their hands. Here you may see another instance of the shame- 
lessness of this miserable creature, who did not hesitate to 
employ the Queen’s private property against herself. 

On the 15th of December next following, the Parliament 
met at Edinburgh, where it was held by the orders of the Earl 
of Moray. When she was informed of this the Queen wished 
to vindicate her innocence in the presence of such a public 
assembly, and with this object she addressed a long letter to 
the Earl. In it she reminded him of the obligations which he 
owed to her, as indeed he had himself admitted in the letter 
which he had written to her from Berwick, in which he had 
styled himself “her creature.” She reminded him of the 
grievous crimes and rebellions of which he had been guilty, 
and which she had pardoned; how she had treated him, not 
as i. bastard, but as a lawful brother; how, in fact, she had 
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intrusted him with the entire government of the realm even 
from the period at which it had come into her hands. She 
referred to the promises which he had made to the King of 
France and the members of the House of Lorraine, her relatives 
and protectors, of which he had informed her at his recent visit 
to Lochleven. Lastly, she demanded to be heard in this Par- 
liament, either in person or by her deputy, thereby to answer 
the falsehoods and calumnies which had been circulated about 
her since her imprisonment. She also wished to disabuse the 
minds of the members on certain matters connected as well with 
herself personally as with matters of public concernment. 

With these ends in view, she offered of her own free will to 
lay aside her authority as Queen of Scotland and to take her 
place in the approaching Parliament simply as a private indi- 
vidual. She was willing to submit herself to the rigour of the 
laws. She earnestly desired that proceedings should be taken 
according to these laws for the punishment of all who had been 
guilty of the murder of the late King, even should this touch 
herself personally. If, after she had been heard, it should be 
decided by the Estates that the public good of the realm required 
that she should resign the authority with which God had in- 
vested her until now, she was willing to lay it down. Should 
they refuse these offers, she protested that this Parliament, and 
every measure resulting from it, should be considered to be null 
and void, just as were the letters which she had been compelled 
to grant and sign. The law did not permit the meanest of her 
subjects to be condemned without a judicial investigation of his 
cause ; how much more reason was there that justice should be 
done to her, their Queen, in a matter which concerned her 
honour, which was dearer to her than life itself? Never had she 
turned a deaf ear to the complaint of the humblest of her 
subjects; never had she refused justice to any one of them; 
and now she asked them to deal out to her some of the 
clemency with which she had governed them. She had never 
exacted a single penny from them; she had contented herself 
with her own private revenues; she had never burdened them 
with any exceptional loan, charge, or impost. So far from doing 
so, she had kept herself poor, in order that her people might 
be enriched. She concluded by again demanding either that 
she should be set at liberty, or tried on any charge which might 
be brought against her. 

The only answer which Moray sent to this letter consisted 
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of three or four lines, expressed in general terms, to the effect 
that the Queen’s demands could not be granted; but he did 
not specify what these demands were. He had still enough 
of shame left in him to dread that it should be known that 
he had rejected proposals at once so just and so reasonable. 
The Lords of the Articles for this Parliament were chosen under 
his direction. They were men who were at his devotion except 
two or three, and these latter were added as a cloak for the 
others, who did not depend upon him so entirely as did their 
fellows. By his influence a secret proposal was made to the 
Parliament that he, Moray, should be invested with full 
authority to dispose of the Queen’s person. This was done 
ostensibly out of regard to the safety of those individuals who 
had taken up arms against her; but (as has already been said) 
his real motive was to bring about her death. No sooner, 
however, did this design of his come to light than it was 
vehemently opposed, even by those who suspected what his 
real intentions were. They knew that many of his party were 
now urging him to declare himself King. Others, more 
cautious, thought it more prudent for him to proclaim himself 
heir to the throne, next after the Prince, of whom he could 
presently rid himself, little by little, without incurring so much 
suspicion. 

In furtherance of these views the Earl of Moray had 
employed various persons to establish his legitimacy, if that 
were possible, in order that he might be declared the lawful 
issue of a lawful marriage. It was suggested to him that 
there had been a secret contract of marriage between King 
James the Fifth and his, Moray’s mother; although she was 
at that time the wife of another man, with whom she had lived 
for a long tithe after the King’s death, without reference to 
any divorce or separation. In fact, no such marriage ever took 
place, so this suggestion was abandoned ; for Moray saw that 
the chance of success was not great. An Act, however, was 
passed for the indemnity and security of all those persons who 
had been in arms against the Queen at Carberry Hill, and 
who had agreed to her imprisonment at Lochleven. Her 
abdication and the resignation of her crown in favour of her 
son were in like manner ratified; and the Regency of Moray 
was affirmed, or rather confirmed, and reckoned as dating from 
the beginning of August. 

It happened, however, that when these letters of demission, 
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resignation, and Regency came to be read in Parliament, many 
of the Lords and Barons there present requested to be more 
clearly informed as to the Queen’s views upon these subjects. 
Among the rest Lord Herries stood up and spoke. Having 
shown how important the question was as affecting not only 
themselves but all their successors, he requested that he and 
two or three others, whom the Parliament should nominate, 
might be permitted to visit her Majesty in order to ascertain 
her wishes, and to learn from herself whether she, of her own 
good and free will, and apart from all pressure, had granted 
these letters. The documents were insufficient for the purpose 
for which they had been produced. Taking into consideration 
the place in which she was detained and the treatment to 
which she had already been exposed, it might fairly be alleged 
either that she had been forced to consent to these instruments, 
or that her signature had been falsified or counterfeited. Lord 
Herries contended that upon the faith of such documents as 
these it was impossible to ratify the measures now proposed. 
Hereupon he demanded instruments; and according to the 
custom of the country he publicly tendered his fee to the Clerk 
of the Parliament. Following his example, many of the lords 
refused to sign these Acts, nor were they pressed so to do; 
for it was feared that this diversity of opinion among the party 
would become too notorious. Thus it came to pass that the 
smaller section, though the more creditable, was overpowered 
by the larger and the more wicked. 

At this Parliament were passed forty-one Ordinances, which 
were intended to abrogate the authority of the Pope, and at 
the same time to annul certain Acts previously made as well 
by the assent of the Lords in Parliament as by the Queen on 
her arrival in Scotland. These Acts were meant to put an 
end not only to all prosecution of Catholics but also to all 
searches after them, being measures which tended to the quiet 
and peace of the country. A Confession of Faith and Doctrine 
for the use of the Protestants of Scotland was also prepared and 
put into form in this Parliament. 

It must not be forgotten that though the Queen of England 
made it appear as if she were exerting herself to adjust the 
difference between Queen Mary and her nobles, in private 
she turned these differences to the furtherance of her own 
purposes. Her Ambassador had frequently been charged to 
recommend a compromise in her name; and he had done so 
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publicly. She weakened the strength of Scotland at those 
points which had served in the olden time to bridle the power 
of the Kings of England. Remembering the advantages which 
the French had gained over the English by means of the 
fortresses which the former had held in Scotland, she contrived 
to induce this Parliament to order that the Castle of Dunbar 
(which had long been garrisoned in the interests of France), 
and the fortress of Inchkeith (called by the French, “Isle 
aux Chevaux,”) should be dismantled and levelled with 
the ground. This was done by the Scotch, who thereby 
violated the duty which at one and the same time they owed 
to the Queen as her subjects and to their country; for this 
castle was a very important safeguard to the kingdom against 
England. 

Shortly after this Parliament was ended, the Earl of Moray, 
accompanied by the Earl of Morton and several others of the 
nobility, came to visit her Majesty in Lochleven with great 
pomp. He was received by her with such contempt and disdain 
that the breach between them daily grew wider. After having 
frequently spoken with her about his mother’s earnest wish 
that some good compromise might be brought about, Moray 
addressed her very discourteously and with great audacity, 
paying no attention to the proposals which she had made to 
him, although they much tended to his own safety and advantage. 
He could never bear to hear her insist that she ought to be 
discharged of the crimes which had been laid to her charge, 
though she continually urged this point,.and herein she was 
much more earnest than she was for her own liberty and the 
re-establishment of her authority. 

When she had fully realized his hateful determination, and 
had seen that he had resolved to listen to no pacification, but 
that he was bent to go forward and persevere in his course to 
the end as her mortal and sworn enemy, she could no longer 
tolerate his prodigious ingratitude. She told him openly that 
since he had dealt with her so unjustly and basely in every 
particular point which she had required of him, however fair 
and reasonable it might be in itself, she would no longer treat 
with him on any occasion whatsoever. Rather would she wear 
out her life in perpetual prison than be indebted to him for her 
freedom. She trusted that God, Who was just, would release 
incr, to his eternal disgrace, ruin, and overthrow. Then taking 
him by the hand she protested, in the presence of the Lords, 
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that, cost what it might, sooner or later he should repent; and 
then she left him. 

It may not be out of place to remark that James Balfour 
accompanied the Lords in this visit. It was he who sold 
Edinburgh Castle, which had been committed to his keeping, 
together with all the Queen’s furniture and jewels. At the very 
moment when Balfour came into her presence, although the 
weather till then had been very pleasant and calm, there arose 
a gust of wind which forced open all the windows in the room 
with a great noise. When she saw Balfour enter she said aloud 
that this sudden and violent commotion must of necessity denote 
some archtraitor. Balfour hereupon took himself off behind 
backs; he reddened exceedingly, and retreated among the 
company who had come along with the noblemen. The Earl 
of Morton spoke very courteously to her Majesty, and said that 
he would do all in his power to promote her freedom, which 
however he hindered more than any other person. 

Before he left Lochleven, Moray ordered that George 
Douglas (his half brother on the mother’s side, and the 
youngest son of the Laird of Lochleven) should never again 
return to the Castle, and after much brave talk he threatened 
that if George did so he should be hanged. George, who was 
a true gentleman, and a man of a high spirit, took this in very” 
evil part, and hereupon conceived a bitter hatred against Moray, 
whom until now he had always respected as his own father. 
Seeing that he was no longer trusted, George resolved by every 
means in his power to set her Majesty at liberty. Until now he 
could not bring himself to do this; for although on the one 
hand he was her subject, yet on the other he was an inmate of 
his brother’s house. So long as Moray trusted him he had 
scruples, but now the case was altered. True it is that he had 
always done his best to effect some arrangement between her 
Majesty and the Lords. But now, when he found himself 
driven away from the home of his family, and deprived of the 
confidence of his nearest relatives, he became one of the Queen’s 
most active agents for the re-establishment of her fortunes. 

This same George Douglas, having told Moray what he had 
to say about the Queen’s business, was by him permitted to 
carry his answer back to her Majesty. But at the same time 
Moray despatched one of his own servants to Lochleven with 
instructions forbidding the Laird to receive his brother into his 
house. George, however, got the start of the Earl’s messenger, 
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and having reached Lochleven, he remained with her Majesty 
until he had made her acquainted with all the details of his 
plan for her escape. The chief difficulty was how to gain over 
the person who had the charge of the boats upon the lough, and 
who was also of the same name as the Laird. To secure this 
individual was a matter of vital importance to the success of the 
whole plan, since by means of him the Queen could always 
learn what he, Douglas, and her other friends were doing on her 
behalf. The chief of these was Lord Seton. Out of respect to 
their Queen, he and the other noblemen agreed to forget all 
their own private feuds, and George swore that he would be her 
true and loyal subject to the death. He carried to Lord Seton 
a number of letters which she had written with her own hand, 
although she was so closely watched that she was driven to make 
her ink with the soot of the chimney, and she was deprived of 
the use of ink and paper. 

As George was leaving the Queen after this conference, the 
Laird, his brother, met him, and told him of the message which 
Moray had sent him by his servant, and at the same time he 
ordered him to take his departure, and never again to enter the 
house, or even to come near it. At this George was much 
offended, and told his brother, the Laird, more than once, that 
sooner or later he would have his revenge, and that for the 
future he had better keep his distance. Their mother was in 
great grief about this quarrel, for she was very fond of George. 
But, on the other hand, she dreaded the ruin of her elder son, 
the Laird of Lochleven, and of the whole house.” 


I could have wished that it had been possible for me to 
have completed in this number of the MONTH the account of 
Mary’s escape from Lochleven, but to have done so would have 
carried me beyond the space within which I am limited. 


JOSEPH STEVENSON. 





Sixty years of progress in an American Diocese. 
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THE wonderful resurrection of the faith in England demands 
the chief attention of all who, while they thank God in the first 
place that they are the spiritual children of the Pope, thank him 
also very fervently that they are subjects of Queen Victoria. Yet 
even now, with so much to preoccupy their minds at home in the 
great development, in which they have their own important part 
to play, Catholic Englishmen may well find time to contemplate 
with grateful admiration the multiplied evidences of another 
movement of grace, only one degree less wonderful, which is 
stirring deeply the heart of a great people, distant from them in 
local habitation, but near of kin and English-speaking. Through 
all the States of the Union the change is visible and palpable. 
Men may disapprove of the vast increase of Catholicity in North 
America, but they cannot deny it. 

One who has borne for nearly forty years an active part in 
the great movement of which we speak has added to the many 
merits of a laborious missionary life, good service of another 
order by perpetuating the memory of the religious revival of 
this century in Georgia and the Carolinas. The Very Rev. 
Dr. O’Connell speaks in great part from personal experience. 
Much that he relates would have remained unknown if he had 
not rescued it from oblivion, for the hard-working clergy of the 
diocese of Charleston had not been able to devote much time to 
literary composition, and the scanty archives suffered grievously 
from fire and pillage in the civil war. 

The development of the American Church is due to Irish 
and German immigration, and the story begins in sorrow. The 
great enrolment of the last few years has scarcely yet filled up 
the places of the killed and missing. Bishop England accepted 
the assertion that eight millions of baptized Catholics from first 


1 Catholicity in the Carolinas and Georgia. By Rev. Dr. J. J. O’Connell, O.S.B. 
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to last had fallen from the faith. A little consideration of 
the spiritual dangers to which the poor Irish emigrants were 
exposed, even after the date of Bishop England’s death, might 
help to diminish our surprise. From a Catholic country, in 
which the ancient tradition of reverence for priests, gaining 
strength from deep vindictive hatred of a priest-hunting Govern- 
ment, had grown into a childlike confidence, they were sud- 
denly transferred into a state of society which contradicted 
all their previous habits of thought, and unprepared found 
themselves thrown into the company of men, rough and ready, 
noisy and self-reliant, proud of their independent manners, 
making light of religious observance, utter strangers to the 
very notion of the vigilant care of parish priests, and without 
the least desire to learn the merits of docility. It was in 
human nature that inexperienced boys, arriving from time to 
time in numbers quite inadequate to the formation of a 
new public opinion, should when deprived of their protectors 
at once retire from the unequal contest, and submit to be 
acclimatized in soul as well as in body. Only the favoured few 
who had strengthened their souls by practising great purity of 
life, brave beyond their fellows, would pass through such an 
ordeal unchanged. The wonder is even less that so many lost 
their faith than that the solid nucleus remained from which a 
glorious Church has risen in these latter days. Under similar, 
but far less complete spiritual dereliction, great numbers of our 
own Catholic poor—to our sorrow we know it—in the second 
generation after leaving Ireland have forsaken first the sacra- 
ments and then the doctrines of the Church, from which on 
their native soil neither kindness nor cruelty could sever their 
allegiance. 

The history of the progress of religion in North and South 
Carolina and Georgia does not introduce us to the most startling 
results in numerical increase, but it presents in narrow compass 
for convenient examination the most characteristic vicissitudes 
of the grand campaign. In 1790, according to Bishop Carroll’s 
estimate,’ the United States, which at that time did not include 
the territory lying west of the Mississippi, contained about 
30,000 Catholics. Of these 16,000 belonged to Maryland, 7,000 
to Pennsylvania, 5,500 to the French settlements in the interior, 
the remainder forming a scarcely perceptible ingredient in the 


? So I understand the words of our historian. See p. 626. 
> Hassard’s History of the United States of America, p. 243. 
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population of the other States. Thirty years later, when 
Bishop England landed in Charleston, there were about one 
thousand Catholics in the two Carolinas and Georgia combined,‘ 
and only two churches existed between Baltimore and New 
Orleans. They are still as the grain of mustard-seed in these 
three States, for there are at present only 25,000 Catholics in 
Georgia, 10,000 in South Carolina, and less than 2,000 in 
North Carolina ;* but a great beginning has been made. These 
numbers, apparently so insignificant, are, in the judgment of 
men who have watched the successive stages of the contest, 
exceedingly satisfactory when viewed merely as an expression 
of the actual results so far attained, and most consoling in their 
promise of larger annexations soon to follow. The Church of 
Charleston issued from the fierce probation of the civil war to 
find the worst impediment swept from her path for ever. Not 
all the violence of “ Know-nothing ” mobs and fanatic destroyers 
of churches and convents had been so fatally effective in check- 
ing her advance as slavery. A superficial observer would have 
concluded that the Church found more favour in the Slave 
States than elsewhere. It was at least certain that the worst 
excesses of anti-Catholic bigotry had occurred in the North. 
But the form of persecution which the Church most fears is the 
refusal to accept her saving help, and blows and bloodshed, with 
freedom to expand, are more acceptable than gentle speeches 
and polite behaviour if these consign her to inactivity. “There 
was great truth in the battle-cry of the South, that slavery as it 
existed was the safeguard of Protestantism, the only barrier 
against Popery.”’ The slave proprietors were quite willing to 
allow Catholic priests to teach the slaves as long as they did 
not interfere with existing regulations; but as these gave the 
overseer of an estate discretionary power to appoint or dissolve 
matrimonial alliances, the restriction appended to the liberty 
of teaching virtually annulled it. The only slaves who were 
ordinarily within the reach of conversion were those who were 
fortunate in possessing Catholic masters, or those who were lying 
at the point of death. The slave owners were for the most part 
even less accessible than their slaves to light and grace, and 
they repelled with fixed resolve the Heaven-provided remedy. 
In defence of their vested interests, which required slave labour, 
they were compelled to discourage immigration, and, not 


4 Catholicity in the Carolinas and Georgia, p. 37. 
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satisfied with passive resistance, they drove the applicants for 
hospitality from their ports as if they had been invading 
enemies. , 

It might have seemed that under such a system the preach- 
ing of the Gospel could hardly find place, that religious progress 
would be almost impossible, that conversions to Rome could not 
be reasonably expected. Yet so much had been accomplished 
that in its first effects President Lincoln’s Emancipation Act 
was directly injurious to religion, for it dispersed many slave 
congregations which had been formed by Catholic proprietors. 


At the commencement of the civil war many Catholics by industry 
had acquired some property in slaves. This circumstance was the only 
redeeming feature of the institution. There was a chapel, a priest, and 
the Sunday-school; the children were baptized, and all taught the 
Catechism. Catholics were acquiring influence and a better standing 
in society. The Emancipation Act destroyed this growth, reduced the 
masters to the former condition of the slaves, and made the slaves 
legislators and unbelievers. 


Dr. O’Connell throws together into one short paragraph in 
his concluding summary an alarming catalogue of difficulties 
surmounted, amply sufficient to justify the two assertions which 
he places on the title-page, that the history of Catholicity in 
the United States “reasserts the proofs of the Divine origin of 
the Christian religion,” and that “the establishment and pre- 
servation of Catholicity in the Carolinas and Georgia are among 
the noblest triumphs of the Church in the Republic.” 

The two Carolinas, before the separation from the mother 
country, belonged to the Vicariate Apostolic of the London 
District. It was impossible under the circumstances of the 
formation of the Union that the new Constitution should not 
declare liberty of worship. Yet in spite of the eminent services 
rendered by the Catholics to the cause of independence, this 
liberty of worship conceded to all others was still denied to 
them. New Hampshire has not even yet abolished the odious 
exception. North Carolina maintained it till the year 1835. 
The first glimpse of Catholicity in Charleston is full of signifi- 
cance. “In 1775 two Catholic Irishmen were tarred and 
feathered.”* Mass was said in Charleston for the first time in 
1786 by an Italian priest, who landed there on his way to South 
America. Twelve Catholics heard his Mass. In 1790 the first 
Catholic church in the Carolinas was erected at Newberne, by 
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a family of French descent. Already in the preceding year 
(1789) Bishop Carroll had been consecrated, receiving juris- 
diction over the whole Church of the United States. An old 
Methodist meeting-house was purchased by him in Charleston, 
refitted, and called St. Mary’s. The Rev. Mr. Keating from 
Baltimore was the first resident priest. Three years later he 
returned to his former mission, and was succeeded by the Very 
Rev. Simon Felix Gallagher, who, among other works of zeal, 
formed the still flourishing Hibernian Society. He was a 
learned man, and marked out by Bishop Carroll to be proposed 
as the first Bishop of Charleston, but God chose another. He 
built a substantial brick church on the site of the old meeting- 
house, and the new structure inherited the name of St. Mary’s. 
The Reign of Terror in France sent rich spiritual blessing, as 
to England, so to the United States. The French refugee 
priests made a noble return for the hospitality so generously 
extended to them. One of them, M. Cloriviére, presided over 
the little band of Catholics in Charleston in the unhappy times 
(1812 to 1820) which preceded the advent of their first and 
greatest Bishop. He exerted himself to promote peace and 
harmony, but neither he nor Bishop Carroll could calm the 
storm for some years, till it had spent its first fury. The French 
and English, or Irish, Catholics who had combined to build 
St. Mary’s were contending with indignant rivalry for the 
supreme control of ecclesiastical affairs. One party required 
the sermons to be in French, the other in English. In 1817 
two Jesuit Fathers, Fenwick and Wallace, were sent to restore 
peace, and succeeded by adopting the very obvious expedient 
of preaching alternately in English and French; but by that 
time it is reasonable to suppose that the disputants were 
growing tired of their folly. 

To Dr. England the Catholics of the Carolinas owe a debt 
of gratitude beyond all words. He was a man sent by God. 
One less clear-sighted or less resolute would have renounced 
at the outset as hopeless, under the circumstances, the higher 
ambition of enlarging the confines of the Church, and would 
have limited his efforts to his pastoral charge, well satisfied if 
only he could keep his little flock true to the faith and free 
from serious offence in the presence of so much corruption 
and in daily contact with unbelief. But Bishop England of 
Charleston would have made his influence felt in any place 
and time. His active intelligence and intrepid courage rose 
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to their highest efforts under the inspiration of his episcopal 
zeal for the house of God, and when he landed at Charleston 
in December, 1820, to take possession of his see, it was with 
the full consciousness of a high commission providentially as- 
signed to him and with a deliberate resolve to carry the war 
into the enemy’s camp. 

In 1821 there were but a few hundred Catholics scattered over that 
entire ecclesiastical district, and none of high social standing. There 
were but one or two apologies for churches, with congregations torn 
by scandals and dissensions, and only one or two priests, who imme- 
diately left the field; the death of Father Corkery soon after left him 
(Dr. England) alone. He had scarcely a roof to shelter his head, and 
his advent was regarded as an invasion on religious opinions universally 
professed, endeared by family associations, and which their undisputed 
sway and peaceful possession endowed with the colour of truth. The 
population was composed of but two classes, the whites and the slaves ; 
the former were a bloated, proud, and wealthy people, forming an 
aristocracy as intolerant and inaccessible as those whom he had left 
behind, and the slaves, their property, as closely guarded against all 
interference as a miser keeps his hoard from the nightly burglar. . . . 
Before the gaze of the young Bishop, now in his thirty-fifth year, a 
scene of universal desolation was spread, without church, priests, con- 
gregation, or any other element promising success. 


It was necessary to begin from the beginning. For some 
time the pro-cathedral was a wooden shed, for the Bishop 
would not use St. Mary’s. The Bishop’s residence was a poor 
cottage. The wooden crozier was put together as the need 
occurred. On one occasion the Sacristan had not used sufficient 
care in nailing the crook to the staff, and it fell, with great 
effect, during a critical part of the Ordination Service, upon 
the head of an unhappy candidate. Nothing could resist the 
fiery eloquence of the new Bishop. He preached in season 
and out of season. “In the court-house, meeting-houses, town- 
halls, before societies literary and benevolent, in every town 
and hamlet, and in the cabins of the poor all over his vast 
diocese, he spoke incessantly.” He was soon admired and 
feared. Those whose doctrines he attacked made a feeble 
attempt to imitate his style in their replies. He had by the 
gift of nature, as so many of his countrymen have, great fluency 
of speech, but this was the least of the causes which made 
him so powerful as a public speaker. He had been an assiduous 
student, and had stored his mind with well-arranged erudition. 
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He possessed a clearness of apprehension, and, as the natural 
consequence, a power of explanation which made his hearers 
of every class feel that in listening to his discourses they 
received real instruction, and he never dissipated the force of 
his reasoning by going away from his point in search of orna- 
ment. After he had fairly started upon his apostleship he was 
always engaged in active aggression with voice or pen, and 
although he found time for vigorous composition in the intervals 
of public speaking, he no longer committed his thoughts to 
writing in the mere preparation of coming sermons and speeches, 
but the written, like the spoken words, were immediately directed 
to the great work of propagating the true faith. This freedom 
of extempore speaking he felt that he had a right to claim now 
in the day of battle, because for the first seven years of his 
priesthood, as he told one of his young ecclesiastics, he had 
prepared all his sermons with scrupulous care. Often in the 
crush of editorial work he had betaken himself to the printing 
office, and with his own episcopal hands, being an accomplished 
compositor, had put forthwith some of his ablest letters into 
type without the use of any intervening manuscript.” 

The Bishop’s first act was to purchase a site for a church, 
and to raise a temporary wooden structure for the celebration of 
Holy Mass. At that time the people of Charleston regarded 
the Catholic religion as beneath contempt, for they had been 
brought up in the worst spirit of Protestant tradition, had seen 
the Church only in caricature, and had learned from their 
ignorant teachers to hate the doctrines of Rome as they were 
falsely represented. They were in a state of mind which is 
most unfavourable to the reception of truth: they were foolish, 
and thought themselves wise. The difficulty was to gain their 
attention, for they had no desire to hear what Catholics could 
say in their own defence. The first attempt only roused, as it 
could not fail to rouse, the slumbering animosity, and the poor 
people were warned anew, from pulpit and printing-office, that 
the Pope had sent an emissary of evil among them. Bishop 
England would have cared less for the outcry, if he could have 
gained a hearing. But the townspeople would not come to his 
wooden church, and no newspaper could, without forfeiting its 
respectability, venture to insert a word of explanation sent by 
him. “With hands clasped behind his back, buckled shoes, the 
traditional knee-short clothes, frock coat with military collar, 
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broad-brimmed Quaker hat, purple Roman collar, close-buttoned 
vest ; without cigar or snuff-box, for he detested Virginia’s weed, 
he walked down Broad Street with the independence of a 
king.”» 

He had received an inspiration. The newspaper managers 
would not have his letters, but they could not refuse to print 
an advertisement. That was mere matter of business, and they 
would be acting against their own principles if they rejected a 
claim which every citizen had a perfect right to make. He 
asked for no favour; he would pay for every line at the fixed 
rate. With a bad grace, and only because no loophole for 
escape was found, the editors consented to insert his advertise- 
ments. In so doing they were guilty of a great imprudence. 
They might at that period have stifled his utterance, but they 
lost their opportunity, and it never came back. He gave them 
from that moment no peace. Bishop England was an ethereal- 
ized Cobbett, a better champion of the people, charging with 
fearless vigour against the oppressors, not of bodies, but of 
souls. One long accepted calumny after another he refuted 
with merciless pertinacity, and it was his chief delight, after the 
example of Socrates, to push an opponent step by step into 
defending an absurdity. Catholics, it now appeared, when they 
were allowed to explain their own tenets, were by many degrees 
more reasonable persons than their enemies declared them to be. 
They were not idolaters after all, they did not pay Divine 
honour to the Blessed Mother of God, they did not in any sense 
whatever pray to images, they did not believe that the Pope 
could do no wrong, or that everything he said was infallibly 
true ; they had not the least antipathy to the Bible, but held it, 
on the contrary, in deep reverence ; they could not under any 
conditions obtain "leave to commit one sin, however small; they 
could not even procure pardon for past sins without sincere 
sorrow, including the resolution to avoid sin in future. All this 
was very new and strange to the Protestant mind in Charleston 
at that date, but the mnzste//i were obliged to say something in 
return. This was exactly what the belligerent Bishop wanted. 
Each repetition of the old charges gave him an opportunity for 
a fresh attack. Clearly it was foolish to pretend to know better 
than a Catholic Bishop what Catholics believed. 

The process of teaching by advertisement had secured a 
hearing in the first instance, but the controversy was not long 
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confined within such narrow limits. Curiosity had been roused, 
and the very boldness of the conception secured a certain 
amount of fair play. Before two years had passed from his 
landing in Charleston, Dr. England was able to establish a 
Catholic newspaper, The United States Catholic Miscellany. It 
was the very first effort of Catholic journalism in the United 
States, and it survived under a succession of able editors to the 
beginning of the civil war. North Carolina soon removed 
the disgraceful statute which denied civil rights to Catholics. 
The eyes of honest men had been opened. Catholics were no 
longer regarded with contempt. One man, absolutely unaided 
in the beginning, and against obstacles apparently insurmount- 
able, in an incredibly short space of time, by his eloquent 
speeches, and still more by his writings, which were soon widely 
known, had changed the tone of thought both among Catholics 
and Protestants, raising the courage of the former, softening 
the prejudices of the latter, far beyond the limits of his own 
diocese, though that was as large as the British Islands. “If I 
had Bishop England at my back,” said Daniel O’Connell, “I 
would not fear the entire world before me.” He was playfully 
called in the Roman Curia, “the steam Bishop,” and he fully 
deserved the name by his tireless activity. 

Mere human activity will no more suffice to establish a 
diocese than to establish the Church herself. If the Bishop 
of Charleston could no longer find time to write his sermons, he 
always found time to say his prayers. After his breviary, he 
loved in the next place his rosary. His labours were undertaken 
in the spirit of self-sacrifice, and were sanctified by many tribu- 
lations. His deep and earnest asceticism is reflected in the 
spirit which he infused into his seminarians. The formation of 
a native clergy was an object which he kept in view at all times. 
He drew up the rules which were to be observed by the young 
men whom he formed for the priesthood ; and, when some years 
later he heard that a report had been spread injurious to the 
moral character of the church students, he sent a copy of these 
rules to an influential disseminator of the slander, appending the 
remark that they were all strictly adhered to, and inviting him 
to suggest for consideration any further observance which might 
be deemed useful for the more effectual “suppressing of the 
animal.” The accusation dropped. In the first reaction in 
favour of Catholics which Bishop England’s eloquence had 
produced, the wealthy planters had shown themselves not only 
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willing, but desirous to have the services of priests for the 
improvement of the negroes, but they did not know sufficiently 
well what they were asking for. With their long experience 
of the accommodating spirit of reformed theology, it was 
natural to them to suppose that their generous concessions 
would be received with graceful compromise ; for they had yet 
to learn that the Catholic Church will never yield one point 
of revealed truth, or permit the violation of one clear command 
of God to please an emperor ; and that in her moral code there 
is only one marriage law for freemen and for slaves. 

The evil spirit of bigotry had not left the land, it had only 
been spell-bound for a time, and in due course the inevitable 
paroxysm came, but not before Catholics had gained sufficient 
strength to stand up in their own defence. Bishop England, 
having been appointed Apostolic Delegate to the Republic of 
St. Domingo, dared to ordain a coloured man, and to open a 
school for the coloured people of Charleston. It was an unpar- 
donable crime. He was accused of planning an insurrection of 
the slaves, and the minds of the people were inflamed against 
him by every device of ingenious hatred. It soon became 
manifest that the intention was to invite the populace to destroy 
all the Catholic institutions in the city. The Bishop was not 
the man to submit tamely to mob rule. He organized an Irish 
Brigade, and “showed fight.” The civic authorities felt at last 
that it was time to interfere. Some of them would not have 
been displeased to see the two Catholic churches, and the 
seminary, and the two convents burned to the ground, provided 
that the mischief could have been made to end there; but they 
knew that if there was a collision and bloodshed the Catholics 
would not be the only sufferers. Irishmen fighting for the faith 
are dangerous adversaries. “The volunteers were disbanded, 
and the State of South Carolina saved from the shame and 
disgrace that will for ever brand with infamy the bigoted State 
of Massachusetts. The Carolinians never forgot the lesson. 
When passion had subsided, the people felt grateful for the 
interference.” ” 

Bishop England made several journeys to Rome, and on 
each occasion passed through Europe, begging for money and 
men to help him in his fruitful labours. He crossed the Atlantic 
on his last visit after Easter, in the year 1841. The return 
voyage was very stormy, and lasted fifty-two days. The 
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passengers had suffered terribly from dysentery, and the Bishop, 
after unremitting attendance upon the sick, was in his turn 
attacked by the malady, and landed in Philadelphia much 
shaken and exhausted. In spite of the prostration he preached 
on seventeen successive nights in Philadelphia, and on five 
nights in Baltimore, on his way to Charleston, where he arrived 
in December. In the early days of 1842 he was consigned to 
bed, and after three months of fervent preparation for death 
went to receive the reward of very. many labours. A charac- 
teristic incident marked his last days. He had always been 
distinguished by his desire to put a kind interpretation upon 
the motives of those who were not in visible communion with 
the Church, and to give them credit wherever it was possible 
for honest ignorance of the truth ; insomuch that many Catholics 
considered that on three occasions he had treated heresy with 
too much condescension. During his last sickness some Pro- 
testant ministers, his personal friends, called to see him. He 
knew that it was a visit of simple kindness, but he dismissed 
them courteously, because he felt sure from past experience 
that the mere fact of his conversing with them at such a time 
would be distorted by enemies of the faith into a story of death- 
bed perversion, and he was unwilling to afford by any act of 
his the least colour to a report so damaging; for although the 
Church which his zeal had created was no longer in the feeble- 
ness of infancy, it was not yet sufficiently robust to be able to 
treat with contempt these paltry artifices of evil wishers. He 
died a holy death on the 11th of April, 1842, with the word 
Mercy on his lips. “The city was in mourning, the shipping in 
the harbour and the public buildings lowered their flags to half 
mast. Business was suspended, the bells in all the Protestant 
churches were tolled, the entire community was desolate, and 
mourned as for a common father.” * 

Bishop England’s work did not die with him. His object 
in his episcopal life had been to lay the foundations on which 
others might raise a glorious edifice when he was gone; and 
from the time when he took possession of his see he showed by 
act and word that the future of the Church in America was ever 
in his thoughts. The zealous priests and seminary students, 
who stood round his bed when he was dying, were themselves 
the best proof that could be given of his far-seeing wisdom. 
Dr. O’Connell, who has preserved to us so many interesting 
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details of the life and labours of the first Bishop of Charleston, 
was present at the scene which he describes, but he had not 
then quite reached the earliest age at which the Church by 
special dispensation permits the priesthood to be received. 

Two years passed before the Holy Father filled the vacant 
see. Even brave hearts shrank from the responsibility of fol- 
lowing such a man as Bishop England. Dr. Baker, whom he 
had made his Vicar-General, and had very nearly sent to the 
grave before his time by giving him, with a forgetfulness 
common to the race of giants, more work to do than human 
nature could go through and live, was left to manage the affairs 

. of the diocese in the interval. Great material improvements 
were effected by Bishop Reynolds, whose administration ex- 
tended from 1844 to 1855. At his own request the diocese was 
divided in 1850, Georgia being formed into the new bishopric 
of Savannah and committed to the care of Bishop Gartland, 
who had been the Vicar-General of Philadelphia. At that time 
there may have been about eight thousand Catholics in the two 
Carolinas, and half that number in Georgia. Bishop Reynolds 
kept one purpose steadily in view—the consolidation of the 
work which his great predecessor had created. The policy of 
the second Bishop of Charleston was well symbolized in the 
chief act of his episcopate—the conversion of the hurriedly 
erected wooden Pro-Cathedral into a stately Gothic church. 
Where the money came from it was hard to tell; but Bishop 
Reynolds, while his health lasted, rivalled in his indefatigable 
activity even the founder of the see. He paid off all the debts 
which had been bequeathed to him, and he left none behind 
him. He published at a heavy cost the works of Bishop 
England, for whose memory he had a deep veneration. He 
established a large cemetery and an orphan asylum. His 
secretary used to say of him that “when he wanted a dollar 
he knew where to find it.” He used to say of himself that “the 
pastor of any church in any northern city was better provided 
with worldly goods than the Bishop and all the priests of the 
diocese of Charleston united.” He did not, like some of the 
abbots of other days, raise the walls by starving the monks; 
but he secured substantial help from good Christians in many 
parts of the world. “He toiled late and early, begged all over 
America, in Europe, in Cuba, everywhere.”"* The Cathedral 
was finished in 1854. Bishop Reynolds died in the following 
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year. The object for which he had toiled, the pride of the 
Southern States, te Cathedral, only six short years afterwards, 
was a heap of ruins, burned to the ground in the great accidental 
conflagration, which shortly preceded the bombardment of the 
city by the Federal fleet. 

Dr. Lynch, the present Bishop of Charleston, after being 
three years Administrator of the vacant see, was consecrated 
in 1858 to the unenviable post. South Carolina suffered the 
worst horrors of the civil war. The sack of Columbia, the 
second city in the diocese in 1865, must have been to the Bishop 
like a death-agony. 


During part of the year before the surrender, Columbia was the 
most Catholic city in the Southern States. The non-combatants flocked 
thither as to a sanctuary, a last resort before the vanguard of the Federal 
armies, and brought their treasures. The streets were thronged by the 
most distinguished in learning, wealth, and influence ; the church at the 
Sunday Masses was filled with fervent worshippers, the flower of Catho- 
licity in all our Southern congregations ; and the convent halls were 
thronged with maidens of all denominations, for the sake of protection 
as well as education. 


All this prosperity was ruined in one night—a night of terror 
to the good Ursuline Nuns, for they could not be sure that 
even General Sherman’s iron will would be able to restrain his 
half-maddened soldiers in the confusion of a burning city. 
Dr. O’Connell led them and their pupils in mournful procession, 
the Superioress carrying a crucifix, to a place of only com- 
parative safety, the churchyard, where they remained till day- 
break, when the pillage was stopped by command. They were 
then transferred for the moment to the vacant Methodist Female 
College. The destruction of property was only the beginning 
of calamity to the Catholics; but, thus rudely delivered from 
the bad influence of slavery, the Church of South Carolina, after 
years of suffering, is now in a better position than before the 
war, and her prospects are of the brightest. 

Dr. O’Connell’s personal experiences include some spirit- 
stirring adventures in the civil war. I cannot close this 
article without relating one of these, which shows what Irish 
faith can make men do in this unbelieving age. 

The Reverend Father had promised to say Mass and hear 
confessions at Gaston, in North Carolina, and knew the impor- 
tance of punctuality. He was met at Charlotte by two brothers, 
Patrick and Peter Cox, with a “buggy,” and arrived with them 
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at Thompson’s Ford, on the Catawba River, after dark. It 
had been raining heavily, but he did not know the locality suffi- 
ciently well to have any misgiving on that account. He trusted 
implicitly in the human prudence of his escort, and they had 
at least equal confidence in the divine wisdom of the priest. 
Pointing to the river, they asked him if they were to cross. It 
did not occur to him that they suspected any danger, and he 
was only thinking of keeping his appointment ; so he returned 
an unhesitating “Yes” to the question. They looked at one 
another, and having satisfied themselves by a double inquiry 
that the morning prayers had been said, pushed the horses into 
the stream. The river was several hundred yards wide and, 
as it was afterwards ascertained, they could not swim a stroke. 
Chariot and horses were swept away in the rush of the water 
without ever touching ground. Patrick was riding one horse 
and Peter driving the other. The former came to the side of the 
buggy, and, making the Reverend Father mount in some fashion 
behind, landed him safe, then put the horse’s head down stream 
to carry help to his brother, who meantime had sprung upon 
the remaining horse, harness and traces falling off of their own 
accord without his putting a hand to them. Both came safe to the 
side. It appeared, when they were cross-questioned afterwards, 
that they were perfectly well aware that the river was, under 
the circumstances, unfordable without a miracle, but supposed 
that if the priest said it was to be done, it only remained for 
God to make it possible.” 

The diocese of Charleston was again sub-divided in 1868, 
when North Carolina was made into a Vicariate Apostolic. 


ARTHUR G. KNIGHT. 
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New Solutions of Homeric Problems. : 


II—THE AGE OF THE POEMS. 


PART THE SECOND. 


IN the first part of the present essay three of the principal 
arguments upon which Mr. Paley founds his theory of a late 
Homeric compiler or diaskeuast were dealt with. These 
arguments were based upon (1) the alleged lateness of the use 
of writing for literary purposes; (2) the relations of Pindar 
and the tragic poets, and (3) the relation of the Greek vase- 
paintings to our Homer. Two most important considerations 
remained to be dealt with, viz. (4) the alleged discrepancies 
between our texts and certain Homeric references in the 
historians Herodotus and Thucydides; and (5) the alleged 
prevalence of a large crop of neoterisms and pseudo-archaisms 
in our texts, which, if substantiated, would, independently of 
all other considerations, alone suffice to deprive those texts 
of any claims (in their present condition) to a high antiquity. 
Moreover, there were (6) some subordinate marks of lateness 
alleged to exist in the ethical tone of the poems, the familiarity 
with anatomical terms therein exhibited, and lastly in certain 
supposed allusions to historical events of the fifth century. 
These several subjects have now to be dealt with in order. 

IV. Herodotus says, speaking of Hesiod and Homer (but 
not, Mr. Paley contends, “our Homer”), “these were the first 
to construct a theogony for the Greeks;” a description, 
Mr. Paley thinks, hardly applicable to our Iliad and Odyssey. 
It may be answered that if Herodotus believed, as he says, 
that the names and attributes of the gods were undetermined 
before the time of Homer, it. is just possible he may have been 
a bungling mythologist; but he can hardly be said to have 
exaggerated the importance, on his supposition, of the Homeric 
poems (our Iliad and Odyssey) as establishing for the Greeks 
the relationship and descent of their gods. As not unfrequently 
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happens, the citation of the entire context well-nigh suffices 
to answer the objection laid against a part of it. Here is 
the passage— 


Whence the gods severally sprang, whether or no they had all 
existed from eternity, what forms they bore,—these are questions 
of which the Greeks knew nothing until the other day, so to speak. 
For Homer and Hesiod were the first to compose [construct ?] Theo- 
gonies,! and give the gods their epithets, to allot them their several 
offices and occupations, and describe their forms.? 


I am not alone in thinking that this description (always 
on Herodotus’ supposition) is fairly applicable to the Homeric 
poems as we have them, taken together with the Theogony 
of Hesiod. 

Again, the Egyptian priests told Herodotus a tale about 
Helen having been taken to Egypt (among other places) by 
Paris. He says— 


Such was the tale told me by the priests concerning the arrival of 
Helen at the Court of Proteus. It seems to me that Homer was 
acquainted with this story, and while discarding it, because he thought 
it was less adapted for epic poetry than the version which he followed, 
showed that it was not unknown to him. This is evident from the 
travels which he assigns to Alexander (Paris) in the Iliad, . . . making 
him be carried out of his course on his return with Helen, and after 
divers wanderings come at last to Sidon in Pheenicia. The passage is in 
the Bravery of Diomed, and the words are as follows— 

There were the robes, many-coloured, the work of Sidonian women, 


They from Sidon had come what time god-shaped Alexander 
Over the broad sea brought, that way, the high-born Helen.® 


In the original— 


We toav of wéwror maumolkiAot, epya yuvaiKav 
Zidoviwy, tas ards "AAdEavdpos Oeoe:dhs 
Hrywye Xworrnber, emimads edpéa mbvrov 
Thy dddv hy ‘EAevny wep aviyyayey ebmarédperav. 

Now on the italicized portion of the above paragraph, 
Mr. Paley remarks that the passage then alluded to “certainly 
does not occur at all in the present Iliad. . . . That Herodotus 
does not here allude to Iliad vi. 289—292 is shown by his 


1 This is inexact. Lit. to construct a theogony for the Greeks. 

2 ii. 58. Rawlinson’s Trans. 

3 Hdt. ii. 117; Il. vi. 290—292. The assertion &AAn wAaCduevos Kal és X. amrlkero 
is surely implied in ém:rAds edpéa wévrov, and in the mention of Sidon itself. Paris 
would hardly have gone from Mycenz to Troy zza Sidon without calling elsewhere. 
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immediately afterwards citing those very verses as an additional 
proof of the fact.” This reasoning depends entirely on the 
assumed necessity for translating ériéuvntas x.7.r.—“ he makes 
Surther mention of it in the ‘Exploits of Diomede, &c.” Such 
necessity I do not seé. I believe the meaning to be “and the 
place where he mentions it is in the ‘Exploits of Diomede,’ &c.” 
With which rendering Canon Rawlinson’s version cited above, 
as well as that of other scholars, will be found to agree. 

In v. 67, Herodotus narrates how Kleisthenes of Sikyon 
forbade the recital of the Homeric poems because they glorified 
Argos and the Argives. It has been argued that this description 
again does not apply to our present poems. Now it is of course 
true that the "Apyeio. of our Homer are not to be identified 
with the inhabitahts of Argolis in historical times; but in so far 
as these poems perpetuated the memory of a time when 
“Argives” was a collective name for all Greeks, they might 
fairly come under Kleisthenes’ displeasure. Common folk 
would not draw nice distinctions; and as the Roumanians of 
to-day have been known to boast themselves the descendants 
of the ancient Romans, so the Argives of the days of Kleis- 
thenes would identify themselves with the people of whom 
Horner had sung. 

In Thucydides i. 11, occur the words relating to the Grecian 
army which besieged Troy— 


éweidh Te aminduevor udxn expdrnoay (S7jAov 3é 7d yap puma TH orparowddy 
ovn dy ére:xicayro). . . . K.T.A. 


Mr. Paley writes: “The historian . . . states distinctly, that 
on the first arrival of the Greeks they must have been victorious, 
or they would never have been able to make a fortified naval 
camp. This event then, which in the Iliad took place quite 
late, and in the ninth year of the war, viz. Iliad vii. 436, 
Thucydides describes as a preliminary operation. His remark 
certainly suggests some arrangement of the events of the Iliad 
materially different from that we now have.”* The remark 
of Thucydides certainly shows that he did not implicitly follow 
our poems (if he had them) as unquestionable historical 
authority ; but it as certainly does not prove that he did not 
possess our Iliad and Odyssey. The whole tone of the 
accompanying context shows that he is—as every commentator 
has seen—pragmatically reconstructing ancient history. He 


* Introduction to the Iliad, vol. i. p. xxxiv. 
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has no hesitation in expressing his dissent from the popular 
tale (as in i. 9), and when he does appeal to Homer, it is with 
a half apologetic tone, and an admission that “as a poet” he 
was likely to exaggerate.°® 

V. I come now to the verata questio of the Homeric dialect. 
On this point, and on this alone, as it seems to me, Mr. Paley’s 
assertions have never been fairly met. Mr. D. B. Monro, indeed, 
considers it “needless to discuss any of the words in Mr. Paley’s 
lists, because Mr. Paley does not say wy he thinks them late.” 
Another critic pleads the unsuitableness of a discussion on the 
minutiz of language for publication ina magazine. The fact 
is, perhaps, that a new Homeric Lexilogus is required, on the 
plan of Buttmann’s, that may treat the Homeric dialect from 
a more advanced standpoint. In the meanwhile, hoping that 
the reader will pardon my putting the interests of literary truth 
before certain possibly imaginary convenances of magazine litera- 
ture, I shall, without pretending to be exhaustive, venture on 
a discussion of some of the words, taken singly or in classes, 
on which Mr. Paley has animadverted. 

Mr. Paley says: “I feel morally certain that a long list of 
words in —d{ and -/f# (active and middle) was the coinage 
of quite a late period, and adopted from their expressiveness 
and metrical convenience—accretions, as it were, to the old epic 
vocabulary.” He gives a number of examples: “arwoxdfew 
‘to play the beggar,’ rpopayifew, mporrodifew . . . meupnrivey, 
otpoparifew, waxapitev,—words of sound, formed by onomato- 
poeia, as xovaBifew xavayifew . . .—ethical words like ddeyifew, 
abepiferw . . . and the medial forms of like kind. ... There 
are almost as many forms in -df@ eg. oxomriakew, pyvabew .. . 
oivotrorateww, eikarrivaterv. Not one of these verbs, as it seems 
to me, has any pretensions to be really archaic. But the 
Homeric language is so largely interspersed with them that, 
if the words are modern, we must conclude that the whole text 
was re-cast and re-modelled in late ages, z¢, not very long 
before the time of Plato.”® On similar grounds he objects to 
verbs in -aivew expressing mental states, and to some in —dfew 
and —devv. 

Now one would have supposed that “expressiveness and 
metrical convenience” must have been a recommendation in 
850, or 800, or 750 B.C., to at least as great a degree as in 450. 
No doubt we should meet with a far greater number of Homeric 


> Thuc. i. 10. 6 Journal of Philology, vol. vi. p. 129. 
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words in the fragments of the early poets, but that so small a 
portion of the remains which have come down to us are com- 
posed in the dactylic hexameter. The term “metrical con- 
venience” is obviously relative to the particular metre referred 
to. But more than this. I think a study of the development 
of the Greek and Latin languages will show that a free forma- 
tion of verbs from substantives by such obvious and convenient 
suffixes as —dfew, —ifew, —alvew, —are, -ire, is characteristic 
rather of the periods of early growth and of late decadence than 
of that intermediate “golden age” which in the case of both 
languages is marked by a greater severity of style. Side by 
side with the Homeric verbs in —dfew is a whole class of early 
Latin verbs in —-are, which disappear from the writings of the 
Augustan age, but are found again in late writers, or in the 
Romance languages. Such are (I cite from Diez) adjutare 
(pre-classic and post-classic), aditare (Ennius, and in axdare, 
aller, &c.) adlaudare (Prov. alauzar) campsare (Ennius and Ital. 
cansare) cordatus (Enn. Plaut. Lactant.) erradicare (Pl. Ter., 
Ital. svadicare) grandire (P|. Pac. &c. and Ital.) Aalitare (Enn. 
and It. alttare Fr. haletcr) magisterare (“ dicebant antiqui” Fest., 
It. maestrare) nitidare (Enn., It. nettare) jubilare (“vox rustica” 
Fest., and Low Latin) ruspari (Acc. ap. Non., Tertull.) vztularz 
(Pl. Enn. Nezv., M. Lat. vituldus=a fiddle; viular, violar, &c.). 
More directly to the purpose is the fact that verbs in —ifew, 
—atew, —aivew, &c., precisely analogous to the instances cited by 
Mr. Paley, occur in sufficient plenty in all the earliest Greek 
poetry with which we are acquainted. To cite from three 
authors only, Archilochus (of whom barely one hundred shat- 
tered lines survive) has do@epifew, xrevifew (éxTevicpévos), 
percdaivery, xpoaivery, SiaBootpvydew (dvaBeBootpvywpévos), 
TaxTacat, Tpoicovcba, cuupitew (pf. pt. pass.) ; Simonides has 
aixifew, ayxariferOar, ayrailerOa, icopapifew, arotumate, 
appotew, Seaivew, adpaivew, reyaivew, Aexalvew ; Theognis 
has, among many others, cuyxAcfew, appaiverv, tytaiverv, atpeui- 
eta0a:. But why should I proceed? Dr. Hayman has collected 
a far better list than I have time to put together, of words from 
the early Greek poets in all respects analogous (as he thinks, 
and I agree with him) to those which are branded by Mr. Paley 
as neoterisms. Perhaps I had done better to cite directly from 
Dr. Hayman’s list, but for the satisfaction of bearing an inde- 
pendent testimony, however humble. Upon a few of these 
verbs I will remark more specially. 
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Kernrivew. If «édns is a very old term, and the formation 
of verbs in —‘%ew a very old device of language, it is not clear 
why any special objection should lie against this word. That 
xédns is a very old term we know not merely from its occur- 
rence in the titles of Pindar’s odes, but also from its equivalence 
with the Lat. celer. Celeres is the oldest known Latin expression 
for horsemen, and points to «éAns, even in its specialized sense, 
as a genuine Italo-Greek word. 

petoxrdfev=to shift from leg to leg. To Mr. Paley’s asser- 
tion (ad J//. xiii. 280) “such a compound can have little claims 
to a high antiquity,” I would oppose the “Impius . . . annuit 
oculis, zerit pede, digito loquitur” of Proverbs (vi. 13) as testi- 
mony (if testimony were needed) of the antiquity of the notion 
of shuffle-footedness as a sign of fear. Given the idea, the 
formation of a compound to express it can be no matter of 
surprise. 

mrlccerOar=to amble. There is, I think, no question of 
the antiquity of the word (Archilochus has wemduypévov) but 
only of its sense. Supposing, according to the common view, 
that it is connected with Aéx, it must mean literally, to bend 
the legs beneath one, or to ply the legs in alternate motion, a very 
expressive periphrasis, one would think, and quite appropriate 
to that stage of the language in which a snail was called the 
“ house-carrier,” a robber “the day-sleeper,” a cuttle-fish “the 
shell-less.”* 

Besides these verds, a long list of Homeric substantives is 
also objected to by Mr. Paley. To some few of these Dr. Hayman 
has produced satisfactory analogies from the early poets. On 
a few more I will remark here, adding the obvious reflection 
that it is much easier to object against a score of words that 
they do not harmonize with an eminent scholars “feeling” 
of what ought to be, than to supply direct confirmation for them 
from so fragmentary an early literature as we possess. 

jpepis, “a cultivated vine” (Paley). Why should not zepis, 
the cultivated or sweet or soft tree, (the root occurs in our 
sum-mer) be an archaic word for a vine? The Thracians and 
Pergamenians used the word to mean a sort of esculent oak, 
as distinguished from “wilder” or “rougher” kinds.’ This use 


7 It is just possible that wAlooeo@a:=to amble, may, after all, be connected not 
with wAé«w at all, but with the Skr. root #//=to go, which appears in several Skr. 
words expressive of swimming and other modes of progression. 

8 Eustath. and Theoph, in Steph. Thes. s.v. 
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of the same word, by a parallel metaphor, to express two 
wholly different kinds of trees, seems to suggest that it is an 
exceedingly old word. Compare Latin /abrusca. In Hebrew 
(Isai. v. 4) an analogous word, I believe, occurs. 

oKxoTwos=vob0s has an etymology founded on so obvious a 
metaphor (darkling-son for bastard ; cf. the Prov. Engl. dark=to 
eavesdrop) that it is hard to see why it should not be archaic. 
Indeed it is just possible that vdos itself has a precisely 
similar etymology.® The half-adverbial construction in which 
it is used by Homer (cxdriov 5é € yelvato pntnp) brings the 
fact implied so clearly before the mind that the word almost 
ceases to be (or has yet hardly begun to be) even metaphorical. 

dérav=torches, are literally faggots: the word is related to 
Sém as bundle to bind. Compare Latin fax, fascis, fas. 

xuxewv=a broth or mead. Why this word should not be 
archaic it would puzzle any one to say. «xvuxdw is to stir up or 
mix, xuxewy is stirabout, whether primitive or refined. 

xvnotis, which Mr. Paley translates “a cheese-knife,” is of 
course literally a scraper (xvdw), and will imply just that sort 
of scraping or paring or cutting as the surrounding context 
requires. With the word itself there is no fault to be found. 
There is absolutely no proof that the word means specifically 
a cheese-knife unless the fact that the instrument is used to cut 
cheese with in II. xi. 640. 

dros (lit. a rvolling-stone), cxifar, xoimk (cf. yvoin axle-box) 
and a score of others objected to by Mr. Paley as late, seem 
to me to be very unoffending words with etymologies so plain to 
see, that one does not know why the eldest of Greeks should 
not have used or coined them. 

The vémodes of Od. iv. have been defended by Curtius. 
Nepos might be expected to have an analogue in Greek and 
the inflexion in —dos —des may be attributed to a false analogy 
with drodos, dxtwrodes, &c. Homer, of course, uses it somewhat 
playfully in a passage when it inevitably conveys a double 
meaning ; just as he uses Aéxro in the same passage. 

Among verb-forms, Mr. Paley quarrels with the unsibilate 
“Attic” futures, such as deii@, xTepiodot, and with certain 
medial aorists of which pjcato, yjpato are specimens. These 


® yoOayevhs is contrasted by Eur. (Jon. 592) with i@ayevqs, which is perhaps 
connected with i@apbs =xa@apés—in which case vd@o0s should have an opposite meaning 
=oxéris. The moon is called vd00v péyyos (perhaps=aim as well as bastard 
luminary) by Philo (L. and Sc. s.v.). 
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Attic futures are perhaps wrongly supposed to be derived from 
the fuller sibilated forms deuclow, &c. The original character- 
istic of the future tense, as of the optative or potential mood 
seems to have been a y sound and not a sibilant. Compare 
Skr. fut. sy4mi, potent. syém, with Lat. siem, and Greek é[o]imv 
=es-yén.” If this be so, the Attic future is perhaps as genuine 
an old form as the future in-ow. Aorists such as yjpato seem 
to be accounted for without difficulty by Bopp (§ 547). But 
perhaps I have failed to catch the point of Mr. Paley’s objection 
to them. écav=%jcav, supposed by Mr. Paley to be by false 
analogy from other legitimate shortening of long vowels, is 
probably a mere case of lapsed augment. The form dveev 
(=avé0ecav), which occurs in one of the oldest inscriptions, may 
perhaps vindicate a number of syncopated aorists which are also 
branded as non-archaic. 

Mr. Paley lays great stress on a certain interchange or 
confusion of words, similar in form but quite distinct in origin, 
which seems to him to suggest that the late compilers concerned 
in the fabrication of our Iliad have through ignorance of etymo- 
logy been betrayed into pseudo-archaisms. He says: 


There are not a few forms which seem to have been imperfectly 
understood by the rhapsodists, and so were referred now to one verb- 
root, now to another, in quite a different sense. This is a most 
important evidence of lateness. ... It will be found that dvéraaro 
and some similar forms were referred sometimes to éAeo@a:, Sometimes to 
mddAw, taprijva: tO réprw and tpérw, Béouar tO Bidva: and Paya, avéou to cica 
and ut, @acas to eAadvyw and ciAéw, rephoera to pévw and galvw, . . . icxavay 
to %w and Yoxw,... while oredro and xpo@éovsew seem figments from 
supposed archaic presents of fornu: and rf@nu.! 


Now what js the real question with regard to these supposed 
ambiguities? It is not, surely, whether we find a difficulty in 
deciding to which of two roots or stems a particular form belongs; 
but whether the form can be legitimately referred to a root which 
answers to the meaning. Thus as far as the rules of etymology 
go, mwepyjoeras may belong equally well to $évw or to daiva, 
and dvemadro according to its accent (dvémaXro or dvetaXro) 
to dvamrdddXw and avepadXowat: and accordingly we find these two 
forms used each in its own sense. (Considering the acci- 
dental closeness of meaning between “he, or it, jumped,” and 
“he, or it, was jerked,” it would be rather wonderful if we did 


10 Bopp. § 642. 11 Journal of Philology, vol. vi. p. 135. 
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not meet with cases in which it is difficult to judge between 
the two accentuations and meanings of dvemaAro.) isyavaa, 
again, has two well-defined meanings (to hold up and to grasp) 
derived from two equally well-defined and obvious meanings 
of éyw, of which the verb is a doubly strengthened form. When 
Mr. Paley says “we have eicac@ai, cicdpevos, éevrdpevos, from 
a root fio or fd, confused, by the spurious addition of F, with 
the root I, ‘to go, ¢g., xataFeicatro yains,” adding “no philo- 
loger, I suppose, pretends to account for a digamma in dévae 
‘to go,’”—I think he has allowed himself to fall into an error. 
“The root I” is in its fuller form probably Ya or Yz and 
kataeioato represents, not xatafeisaro but xatayicato. That 
the y commonly lapses and leaves no trace (as in petevodpevos 
and in the simple verb commonly) is what “no philologer,” 
probably, will wonder at." The form pvodpnv, which Mr. Paley 
thinks “wholly indefensible,’ may perhaps plead metrical exi- 
gencies and the general instability of syllabic quantity. False 
analogies, too, are not, I suppose, confined to ages of linguistic 
maturity. 

VI. It now remains to say a very few words on the “sub- 
ordinate alleged marks of lateness,” as I ventured to call them, 
mentioned above. Mr. Paley says: 


The euphemistic language with which Helen is always spoken of in 
our poems contrasted with the execration of her name commonly found 
in the Tragics, indicates that the superstition mentioned by Plato in 
the Phedrus (p. 243) in connection with the blindness of Stesichorus, 
was strongly prevalent when our poems were compiled. 


Now this appears to me to be an extreme instance of an 
a@ posse ad esse argument. JB is an effect, A may have been 
its cause, therefore A was the cause of &. The change in 
ethical tone which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Paley and Dr. 
Hayman alike perceive, and which Mr. Monro vainly tries 
to question, may surely be equally well accounted for by the 
reflection that the democratic tragic poets must have awaked 
to a somewhat angry appreciation of the political significance 
of Homeric chivalry. 

Quidquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi, 


And the sympathies of the tragic poets of Athens are, to 
say the least, not in favour of royalty and of beautiful princesses, 
whose frailties have brought misery on thousands. 

41 See Curtius, Greek Etymology. 
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To the objection based on the familiar use of anatomical 
terms, I would reply that in “Homeric” days the peaceful arts 
of the herald, the minstrel, the physician, and the seer, would 
have been brought into closer contact by contrast with the 
prevailing occupation of war. That minstrel would surely be 
the more welcome in camp who added to his musical skill some 
readiness in the application of lint bandages to wounded limbs. 

A word must be said in conclusion as to the grounds for 
believing that our Homer is not merely older than 450 B.C. but 
older than any Greek poetry which we possess. A priori we 
should be inclined to believe this as well from the general 
character of the language, as also still more from the nature 
of the society which is in the Homeric poems held up as an 
ideal ; and from the political tone, so to say, of the poems, 
which is far removed from that which we should expect from 
the poet of a free state, far removed from that of the erotic and 
factious Grecian lyrists. 

The question is whether there be any external evidence 
compelling us to reject the conclusion which the internal 
characteristics of the poem, together with the voice of tradition, 
would incline us to adopt. The only external evidence which 
I can imagine would be a clear proof of the late origin of 
writing as employed for literary purposes. This subject has 
already been partly discussed. Those who hesitate to go 
beyond Wolf in negative criticism have no ground for hesi- 
tation in believing that writing was in use at latest in 750 B.C., 
which is as great an antiquity as is required to support my 
proposition. I will not stay to argue that the Iliad might have 
been transmitted orally for perhaps a generation; it is enough 
if proof be wanting that shall overturn the belief of ages, that 
whatever the date of Homer may be his poems are at any 
rate no spurious product of an age of diaskeuasts. 


HERBERT W. LUCAS. 

















Cooperation." 
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EVERYBODY in these days has heard of Cooperative Stores ; 
they are the delight of thrifty housewives and the terror of hard- 
pressed tradesmen; the Press discusses their merits, and the 
House of Commons has appointed a Select Committee to 
inquire into them; Victoria Street and the Haymarket are 
blocked on fine afternoons with carriages waiting at their doors ; 
in short, they are the fashion. But it is not of this phase of 
cooperation that we are about to speak. We wish to call the 
attention of our readers for a short time to cooperation as it 
relates to, and is practised by, the working classes, and to point 
out the benefits which it is calculated to confer upon them, and 
the solution it affords of some of the most difficult, though 
most pressing, social and industrial questions of the time. 

But what is “cooperation?” It may be defined as the 
union of all those concerned in an industrial or commercial 
undertaking, so as to secure to each of them a share in the 
profits resulting from their united labours; it means the substi- 
tution of concerted for divided action, of common for separate 
interests ; it aims at the friendly combination of capital and 
labour, instead of their division in opposite, and too often 
hostile, camps. A single example is often worth many pages 
of explanation, and we will therefore, in order to make clear 
what is the nature and power of cooperation, give a short 
account of the first establishment, and subsequent progress, of 
one of the earliest of the existing cooperative institutions in the 
country. It is a story which has often been told, and told much 
better than we can tell it, but it is well worth repeating for the 
benefit of those who may have never heard it. In the year 
1844, some twenty-eight working men in Rochdale, anxious to 
deliver themselves and their families from the high prices and 
the bad articles, the long credit and the growing debt, inflicted 
upon them by the small retail shops, with which they were 
forced to deal, and believing also that they saw in the principle 


1 The substance of this article is chiefly taken from an address delivered by the 
writer in Manchester in 1878, 
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of cooperation a means of elevating their condition, and that of 
the class to which they belonged, raised gradually, by subscrip- 
tions of 2d. a week, the sum of £28, and with this by no means 
over-grown capital they opened a small shop, or store, for the 
supply of ordinary articles of consumption for their own families. 
They called themselves the Rochdale Society of Equitable 
Pioneers ; a singular title, it may seem, to many; but not ill- 
chosen, for the principles on which they acted were those of a 
true equity, and they were indeed the pioneers of what has 
become a great and powerful army. Their honesty and care 
brought them increasing custom, and fresh branches of business 
were added from time to time to their undertaking ; a wholesale 
department was opened in 1852, and to make a long story short, 
the Society which started in 1844 with 28 members and a 
capital of £28, numbered, in 1876, 8,892 members; its funds 
amounted to £254,000, its business done to £305,190, and its 
profits in the year to £50,668. The system which has led to 
such results is surely well worthy of our consideration. 

But this, it may be said, is only a single case ; is its teaching 
confirmed or contradicted by the general experience of similar 
institutions. throughout the country? Let us see. We will 
take our start from the year 1852, when the Act of Par- 
liament (The Industrial and Provident Societies Act), under 
which the various cooperative societies now in existence 
are working, was passed. Efforts at cooperation had, as we 
have just shown, been made before, but the former state 
of the law interposed great obstacles to their success, and the 
present cooperative movement may fairly be said to have 
taken its rise from the legislation of 1852. The latest statistics 
at our command refer to the year 1875. At the end of that 
year the number of societies registered under the Act of 1852 in 
Great Britain was 1,173, the number of members was 479,284, 
the share capital was 44,801,040, the total assets of all kinds 
were 46,873,816, and the profits realized during the year 
amounted to 41,424,262. Such is the growth of cooperation 
in a period of somewhat less than a quarter of a century; 
and the rate at which it is now proceeding will be shown 
by the progress of a single year, 1875. In that year 
there were added 98 societies in England alone; the num- 
ber of members increased by 67,032, the share capital by 
£897,383, the value of the goods paid for by £1,304,539, and 
the profits £198,252. Looking to the fact that these figures are 
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four years old, it may safely then be said that there are now, at 
the end of twenty-five years, above half a million of persons 
who are members of cooperative societies, with a share capital 
of over five millions, and doing a business which cannot be 
estimated at less than twenty millions a year. With such a 
statement as this before us, it is impossible to doubt the im- 
portance of this movement, the magnitude which it has 
assumed, or its right to claim a place among the most striking 
industrial phenomena of our time. But how have these great 
results been obtained? When we look at the growth of any 
institution or movement, one of the most important things to 
ascertain, if we desire to know whether it will continue, is 
the means by which it has been accomplished. In_ the 
case of cooperation this growth has been perfectly natural ; 
no artificial stimulus has been applied to it at all; it has 
received no Government aid ; all that its friends have asked, all 
that they have obtained, from the Government or from Parlia- 
ment has been that the restrictions and disabilities which lay 
upon institutions of this kind at the commencement of the 
movement should be removed. Then, again, it has taken place 
in the open market, subject to the full competition of the other 
industrial organizations of the country. It has grown under 
the strain of that keen competition which has existed in every 
part of the country during the past prosperous quarter of a 
century, and in the face of such a trial it has obtained the 
position described above. And thus there has been applied to 
the movement the strongest practical test to show the soundness 
of the principle upon which it rests. Our English working men 
did not adopt some elaborate theory of the closet, never 
brought to the test of practice, but worked out in minute detail 
in the brains of those who spun it; they did not wait until by 
some chance accident or some violent proceeding they might 
obtain the power of forcing the adoption of their theory upon 
the rest of the world ; but they seized upon a principle which 
seemed to them sound and fruitful, they applied it cautiously 
and tentatively, following the direction which experience 
showed to be the best, and against opposition and ridicule and 
prophecies of failure, they have won their way to success. They 
were content with those small beginnings from which all great 
and durable things spring; and the tiny seed which was 
planted in the ground by the Act of 1852 has now grown 
into a fruitful and spreading tree, which shelters more than 
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one thousand societies with half a million of members under its 
branches. 

And now let us look a little at the direction which this 
growth has taken, and see what lesson it conveys. There are 
two forms of cooperative societies—stores, or societies for distri- 
bution, and associations or societies for production. At the 
commencement of the present movement in 1851 and 1852 
what those who were interested in these matters at the time 
most looked to was the establishment of associations for pro- 
duction. The store was considered to be a good and useful 
thing, but in those days it was rather in the background ; but 
the test of actual practice has so far been largely in favour of 
stores ; the great bulk of the cooperative societies in this country 
at the present time are societies for distribution ; and the success 
of the movement in that direction appears now to stand upon 
an unassailable basis. It is not only in our large towns—in 
Manchester, London, Birmingham, or Leeds—but also to a 
certain extent in our small villages that stores have been 
established. We know of a parish in Lincolnshire where a 
cooperative store was established a few years ago by the 
labouring men of the village. They set it up themselves. The 
landowner carefully abstained from taking any direct part in 
it whatever, because he believed that the best and, indeed, the 
only system upon which it could be durably established was 
that it should be the work of the men themselves. All that he 
did was to let them the room in which the goods were to be sold; 
and after the experience of a considerable number of years, that 
store, small though it is, still continues to exist and to flourish, 
and to prove that the cooperative principle, as applied to distribu- 
tion, is applicable not only to large centres of population, but also 
to country places; and, indeed, in many respects it is perhaps 
more advantageous in small places than in large ones. But 
when we turn from distribution to production the case is very 
different. Associations for production have made little progress ; 
several which have been started have failed, but others yet exist 
and flourish, to show what can be done. Still it may be argued 
that the test of experience has shown such associations to be 
unsuited to our circumstances and our time. To some extent 
we must admit that it is so. Experience has shown that such 
associations are much more difficult to manage than stores ; 
that they require greater ability to conduct them, and make 
larger demands upon the self-control, the self-denial, and the 
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readiness to submit to guidance of their members ; it has shown 
that productive associations are only likely to be managed 
successfully by picked men; but it is just in the case of such 
men that they are calculated to produce some of their most 
valuable results. The picked men among the working classes 
are their natural leaders. What can be of greater importance 
in a social and political point of view than that such men 
should have practical experience of the management of indus- 
trial undertakings, of the conditions of their success, and of the 
difficulties which beset them. It is therefore to be hoped that 
productive associations may spread. The last quarter of a 
century has covered the country with stores. Let the next 
cover it with associations for production by following in the 
same course which has led to success in the case of stores—by 
cautious progress, by an adherence to principle but an avoidance 
of theory, and by profiting by every lesson of experience. The 
task is difficult; the working men should not underrate the 
difficulties or overlook them, but face them boldly and cau- 
tiously, relying upon themselves, looking to no unnatural or 
artificial aid, and ever remembering that they are striving to 
solve by the only way in which it can be solved—by an honest 
trial in the free market—a great problem not for themselves 
alone, but for their country and for society. And there is 
one lesson which this trial will teach those who make it, 
which is much needed in these days, and that is, that obe- 
dience is not an exploded notion of times gone by, but a 
virtue as much required now as ever, required even more be- 
cause it is so much forgotten. True obedience is not the forced 
submission of the slave, but it is that willing subordination 
to just authority which is the strong foundation of all true and 
enduring freedom, and the necessity for which will last so long 
as the world stands. An army which does not loyally obey its 
general is on the high road to defeat; a ship’s crew who do 
not obey their captain are on the high road to wreck; and so, 
likewise, an association in which the virtue of obedience is for- 
gotten, and those to whom authority has been freely entrusted are 
not as freely obeyed, is on the high road to bankruptcy. Most of 
the associations for cooperative production which have hitherto 
existed in this country have been connected with the industries 
of towns; but the principle of cooperation is in itself as appli- 
cable to agriculture as to any other branch of industry, and 
some attempts have been made, especially at Ralahine, in 
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Ireland, and at Assington, in Suffolk, which are well worthy 
of study. 

Such, then, is the present position of the cooperative move- 
ment; let us farther consider what may be hoped from it in 
the future. And in the first place we must say that we have 
no expectation of seeing the cooperative supersede all other 
forms of industrial organization. There are at present existing 
among us three such forms: (1) that in which the capital is 
owned by a single individual, or single firm, employing the 
labour; (2) the joint-stock form; (3) the cooperative. Now, 
with respect to the first, it has existed ever since industry was 
carried on on the earth. We have no expectation of seeing, 
and no desire to see, it cease from among us. Few nobler 
ideals can be conceived than that of a great employer of labour 
—one of our “captains of industry”—to use a phrase which 
Mr. Carlyle has made classical—employing his wealth and his 
ability in the conduct of a great industrial enterprize, animated 
by a deep sense of responsibility towards all with whom he has 
dealings, regarding the men whom he employs as the members 
of an industrial family of which he is the head, or the soldiers 
of an industrial battalion of which he is the commander, feeling 
that he has distinct personal relations towards each of them, 
and definite duties to discharge to each, while they on their 
side have similar relations and duties towards him. Such a 
man, it may be, will not unfrequently carry on his manufacture 
at a loss rather than turn off his men, saying nothing about 
it, making no boast of it, and, perhaps, getting no credit for 
it. Men like this are the salt of our industrial system, who 
save it from corruption and decay, and between them and those 
whom they employ no trade combination, whether of masters 
or of men, has any right to interfere. In cases such as these 
there may be often a very real division of profit between capital 
and labour, though it could not be stated in an account. But 
there is another form of combination between the two, which 
gives to their common interest in the undertaking in which 
they are engaged a clearer and more direct acknowledgment ; 
we allude to what is called the industrial partnership, in which 
a share of the profits is allotted to labour. Some persons have 
been found to object to such industrial partnerships, because 
the element of benevolence enters into them. What if it does? 
We desire, as much as any one can, to see the working man 
of these days stand towards his employer in a position of 
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perfect freedom, entering into free and equal contract with him 
on terms alike just to both. But do we wish, therefore, to 
banish from their relations all mutual benevolence, and to make 
the trade contract between them their sole bond of union ? 
Certainly not. It seems to us that there is a great deal of cant 
in this denunciation of benevolence. What is wanted is not to 
put an end to feelings of mutual goodwill, regard, nay, affection, 
between those engaged in a common industrial undertaking, 
but to encourage, to strengthen, and to develop them, and it 
is one of the greatest merits of cooperation that it tends to 
do this. The extension of these industrial partnerships is much 
to be desired; they exist now in various places, though, un- 
happily, some attempts of the.kind have broken down. No 
doubt there are many difficulties in the way of their establish- 
ment, they are altogether inapplicable to some undertakings ; 
but they are an important application of the cooperative prin- 
ciple, which will, it is to be hoped, be tried more and more 
largely as time goes on. 

With respect to joint-stock companies, it is needless to point 
out that in some cases, as in that of railways, they are indis- 
pensable, while in others they are a very useful mode of com- 
bining small capitals; and it is to be desired that working men 
should take shares in such companies, both as a legitimate 
means of turning their savings to good account, and also because 
of the experience which they may thus obtain of the management 
of industrial business, and the real and practical possibilities 
of industrial life. But it is very necessary to bear in mind the 
distinction between joint-stock companies and cooperative asso- 
ciations. In the combination of numerous small capitals in 
one undertaking they are alike; but joint-stock companies as 
such make no attempt to bring capital and labour into those 
close ties which form the distinguishing feature of true coopera- 
tive institutions. For that is the real object of the third form 
of industrial organization existing amongst us. The root prin- 
ciple of cooperation is, that it attempts to indentify the interests 
of capital and labour, and to show forth in all its arrangements 
that union between the two great factors of production, the 
establishment of which in some shape or other must form the 
solid basis of the industrial organization of the future. This 
it is which constitutes the value of the cooperative movement. 
It is an object—difficult, it may be, of attainment—to be 
attained, possibly, not in one way only but in various ways— 
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but worth working hard for, and fraught with many a blessing 
if it be attained. No doubt it makes large demands on those 
who pursue it—on their self-denial, forbearance, readiness to 
forego an immediate benefit for a future, perhaps a distant, 
good—but the end is a great one for the individual and for 
the class: for the individual in the sense of security and of 
dignity which is given by a share in the undertaking with which 
he is connected; for the class in so far as it tends to raise 
them into a higher position, with wider interests and brighter 
hopes. But look at it from another point of view—from the 
view of the general public interest. What an advantage it is 
that the working classes of the country should have brought 
within their reach the industrial education which must result 
from taking an active part in the management of, and possessing 
a direct interest in, associations whether for distribution or for 
production. How much more truly will they understand and 
appreciate the necessary conditions of industrial success, the 
the teachings of economic science, and the real possibilities of 
trade. Here is a practical training, which nothing can equal, 
which will dispel vague theories by testing experience, and 
which will help greatly to produce harmony between employers 
and employed outside the circle of cooperative associations, by 
revealing to the latter something of the necessities and the 
difficulties which beset the former, and affording them means 
and opportunities unknown in old times of ascertaining the 
real condition of their trade and state and prospects of the 
markets. To the politician, this view of the question has an 
especial value, and it is as a great educational machinery—in 
the true meaning of the word education—that he will hail the 
progress of the cooperative movement. 

There aré two great organizations among the working 
classes at the present time connected with the relations 
between capital and labour, the trade unions and the co- 
operative organization. Let us compare them. We are not 
going to enter now (this would not be the occasion) into the 
fiercely-contested question of the good or the harm which 
trade unions have done or may do to the working classes. 
We propose simply to compare them with the cooperative 
movement, with the object of ascertaining which is most likely 
to organize something durable, and which contains within it the 
seeds of future progress. Now, looking at trade unions apart 
from their functions as friendly societies, with which we have 
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nothing to do now, it will not be denied that they are essentially 
an organization for combat. Strikes and lock-outs are both 
equally acts of industrial war, and those who engage in them 
on either side, whether employers or employed, incur a very 
grave responsibility, just as a Government does which engages 
in war. An unjust or unnecessary war, a war to which no duty 
calls us, or which is not demanded by the vital interests of the 
country, is one of the greatest of political crimes. So it is with 
industrial conflicts. It is neither true nor just to say that strikes 
are never justifiable; but it is most true that the burden of 
proving their necessity lies upon those who engage in them, that 
even when that necessity can be established, the appeal to such 
a mode of settling industrial disputes is an appeal, just as war 
is, to rough, wasteful, barbarous means ; and that by such means 
nothing is organized, and no advance is made towards a solution 
of the great problem of the best relations between capital and 
labour. But it may be said that strikes and lock-outs are not 
the only means employed on behalf of unions, either of 
employers or employed, for the settlement of their disputes, 
and that resort to arbitration is now far from uncommon. We 
rejoice to know that it is so. We are not the least inclined to 
join in the disparagement of these arbitrations which we some- 
times hear. Few can have read Mr. Crompton’s interesting 
book on Industrial Conciliation without a warm feeling of 
pleasure and a sincere desire that such methods as he there 
describes may supersede more and more the lock-out and the 
strike. But still it cannot be denied that these arbitrations con- 
template capital and labour as two opposing, if no longer 
actually hostile, forces, and that they do little or nothing to 
unite them on any permanent basis of common interest. 
But turn to cooperation, applying the term in its largest 
sense to the industrial partnership between the capitalist and 
his workmen, as much to the association or the store, and what 
do we find? What is the underlying tendency of this spreading 
movement, which forms the essence of its life and constitutes 
the secret of its progress? Is it not to unite, and not to 
separate ; to combine for one common object, not to organize 
opposing armies? So that it is not so much what this move- 
ment has done in the past, great as that work has been, as what 
it seems capable of effecting for the future, which establishes its 
claim upon our support. Cooperation is not a panacea to cure 
all evils; it will not make men moral, though it affords them 
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opportunities for valuable moral training. It is not. likely to 
absorb all other forms of industrial organization, though. it is 
probable that it will in many ways gradually penetrate them 
with its main principle. No magical results will flow from its 
advance, though its spread will be fraught with undoubted 
political benefits. But to whatever extent, and under what- 
ever circumstances it is applied, whether by the individual 
owner of capital in his relation with those who labour for him, 
or by the cooperative store with those who deal with it, or by 
the association for production with all who take any part in its 
operations, cooperation tends to bind men together, and to give 
them common, instead of conflicting, interests. And therefore 
it is that we rejoice to have this opportunity of bearing 
our testimony to the value of such a work, and of very heartily 
wishing God-speed to those who are labouring by earnest and 
persevering efforts to advance a cause which bears witness once 
more to the great fact—which is the key of so many puzzles 
and the solution of so many problems—that the most solid 
foundation upon which any human relations—political, social, 
or industrial—can rest is that on which they have been placed 
by God Himself, the foundation of mutual duty and mutual 
help. 


RIPON, 

















South African Missions. 





IN articles published in the MONTH during 1876, it was pointed 
out that the base of operations for South-Eastern African 
missions should be the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
or Natal. It will be no doubt a subject of joy and gratification 
to every Catholic to know that the Jesuit missions of the 
nineteenth century are about to re-occupy the ground on which 
many Fathers of that Society laboured and died in the sixteenth 
century. When formerly the Zambesi region was occupied by 
these soldiers of the Church, their base of operations was the 
unhealthy fever-stricken swamps of the East Coast settlements. 
Success was impossible, but the seed of Christians was never- 
theless sown, and more than one martyr gained his crown! 
among the savages, whose descendants are now engaged in 
bitter warfare against England. The British Empire, like that 
of ancient Rome, is now clearing the way for Christianity, and 
a time is not far distant when every region from Cape Agulhas 
to the Great Lakes will be as open and free to missionary 
enterprize as England was on the landing of St. Augustine. 
The pioneer band of missionaries who landed at Port Elizabeth, 
Cape of Good Hope, in January, 1879, almost immediately 
proceeded to Grahamstown, the residence of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Ricards, Bishop of the Eastern Vicariate of the Cape of 
Good Hope. This town is distant one hundred miles from 
Port Elizabeth, with which it is connected by railway, and 
enjoys so salubrious a climate that statistics of the British army 
proved that there was a less per centage of sickness here than 
at any other place where troops were stationed. A Jesuit 
College (St. Aidan’s) has been established in Grahamstown for 
several years under the direction of Father Bridge, and is a 
success so far as the education of boys is concerned. No doubt 
it will now be necessary to enlarge it considerably, and it can 


1 Records and traditions respecting these martyrdoms exist in Jesuit archives. 
Would it not be a good work to publish them ? 
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thus be made to form an excellent head house and sanatorium 
for the Fathers of the Zambesi mission, where eligible natives 
and others can be trained for the sacred ministry. A time 
will undoubtedly come when men of the intelligent and intrepid 
mation of the Zulus may be induced to commit their children 
to the direction of “the Black robes,” and thus prepare the 
way for the advent of a native priesthood for the natives. 

It will be interesting to Catholics in England to learn that 
the indefatigable Bishop of this Vicariate, Dr. Ricards, is now 
in treaty for the purchase of 12,000 acres of excellent alluvial 
land on which he hopes to establish a Trappist establishment. 
Twenty-five Brothers have been promised, and his Lordship 
purposes visiting England next September in order to make 
the necessary arrangements. There are no fewer than 200,000 
natives in this Vicariate alone. To teach them industry is to 
reform them, and Sir Bartle Frere knows this so well that he 
has warmly expressed his approval of Trappist establishments 
in South Africa. 

The Zulu War is really the last act of a long tragedy, in 
which there have been many intervals. In principle it is 
exactly the same as the Kafir wars of 1835, 1845, 1852, and 
1877. A student of colonial history cannot but see that the 
natives have by their predatory habits forced war upon the 
colonists. The tide of savagery has been pushed back by 
degrees, and at last the greatest and most warlike of the Kafir 
races threatens both Natal and the Transvaal. Cetywayo really 
declared war two years ago, and having organized a powerful 
army, only bided a favourable opportunity. Sir Bartle Frere 
was compelled in self-defence to fight, and the feeling through- 
out all South Africa is very bitter against those politicians who 
are of opinion that he should have been a party to what would 
certainly have been colonial suicide. Cetywayo proscribed 
Christianity and persecuted Christians, and is without doubt 
one of the most cruel and sanguinary tyrants that even Africa 
has ever known. Thousands of his people years ago fled for 
protection to Natal, and wholesale murders are among the 
events of his reign. Certainly so long as this regime continues 
neither missions nor missionaries have any chance. Of course 
the Protestant missions to the Zulus within Natal and near 
the border have been a complete failure. Indeed, according to 
tradition, it was one of these people that succeeded in con- 
verting the Bishop of Natal to infidelism. The enormous 
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power of this Zulu empire of iron upon the tribes of the 
interior is such that until it is broken in pieces the gates are 
virtually shut through which civilization must enter. The 
religion of the Zulus, like that of all Kafir tribes, is merely 
a mass of superstitions connected with spiritualism and witch- 
craft. The spiritualism of America and England is exceedingly 
similar. Spirits of departed ancestors are invoked, and omens 
and prophecies are liberally indulged in. The good Providence 
of Almighty God is now supplying a band of missionaries for 
these people, but, humanly speaking, the work seems of the 
most arduous and difficult character. Nevertheless, Sz Deus 
bro nobis quis contra nos ? 

The pioneer band of Jesuit missionaries have just left 
Grahamstown for Kimberley (Diamond Fields) ex route to the 
interior, and I cannot supply your readers with a better or 
more interesting account of their departure than that furnished 
to.the Star newspaper in Grahamstown. 


The friends of the Missionary Expedition to the valley of the 
Zambesi—and they are many in Africa, as well as in Europe—will learn 
with much satisfaction that, after some weeks of preparation, the Fathers 
and Brothers have at last started, followed by the fervent prayers and 
blessings of their brethren in Grahamstown. The scene in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, on Tuesday morning last, was of the most touching and 
interesting character. The Fathers of the party, assisted by the Brothers, 
celebrated the most solemn function of High Mass, the Bishop pre- 
siding at the throne, in cope and mitre. Mozart’s Twelfth Mass was 
sung by the choir with great spirit and execution, the whole ceremony 
being one of the grandest ever witnessed in St. Patrick’s. The celebrant 
was the Very Rev. Superior of the Mission, Father Henri Depelchin, 
assisted by Father Blanca as deacon, and Father Terérde as sub- 
deacon, the former a Sicilian from Palermo, the latter from North 
Germany. The assistant Deacon and Subdeacon at the throne were 
Fathers Croonenberghs, a Belgian, and Father Fuchs, a native of 
Cologne. Father Augustus Law, of St. Aidan’s College, so well and 
favourably known in Grahamstown, and now, by the appointment of the 
authorities at home, a member of the expedition, assisted as Master of 
Ceremonies. The Brothers Nigg, Parravicini, Hedley, De Sadeleer, and 
De Vylder discharged the offices of Acolytes, Thurifer, &c., so that the 
function was entirely confined to the members of the expedition, the 
Bishop only, as it were, superintending and blessing all engaged in it. 
The little church was decorated as for the grandest feast, the beautiful 
altar gleaming with lights, and adorned with bright flowers of every 
hue, supplied in profusion by the Convent and members of the congre- 
gation. It was crowded in every part, and never contained an assembly 
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more devout and attentive and wrapt in absorbing interest than it did 
on this memorable occasion. From the moment when the sacristy door 
opened for the procession to the last words of the /#inerarium, or office 
for those undertaking a journey, /x nomine Domini procedamus in pace 
—““ In the name of the Lord let us proceed in peace”—all eyes were 
fixed on the little band of Christian heroes, who, at the voice of Christ’s 
Vicar, have left home and country and all things for savagedom and 
privations of every kind, and it may be torments and death, if so they 
can carry to the natives the glad tidings of salvation. Brother Theodore 
Nigg headed the procession, bearing aloft the tastefully embroidered 
and rich looking banner of the Sacred Heart, the work of the ladies of 
Catholic Bruges. ‘This banner was blessed by His Holiness Pope Leo 
the Thirteenth. No doubt, it reminded many present in St. Patrick’s 
of older times, and of another banner, blessed by the great St. Gregory, 
and given to St. Augustine, when that devoted missionary was setting 
out for the conversion of England. The inhabitants of England then 
were not much beyond the inhabitants of the Zambesi Valley, in points 
of gentleness and civilization. What a happiness for Africa, if this mis- 
sionary band be blessed with similar success! The Roman Catholic 
Church, it is well known, even to those who most differ from her 
doctrines, has ever been remarkably successful in taming savage peoples, 
and subduing them to Christianity. There is scarcely one, we should 
hope, who will not join with the congregation assembled in St. Patrick’s 
on Tuesday morning, so far as to wish the Fathers of the Zambesi God 
speed on their perilous field of operations. After the Gospel the Bishop 
preached, taking for his text the motto adopted at his consecration, 
Charitas omnia sustinet-—“ Charity endureth all things.” No doubt it 
was the recollection of the labours and difficulties of the past eight 
years of his Episcopacy, the apparently insurmountable barriers over- 
come, and the great works so far beyond, one would think, the strength 
and powers of the comparatively little flock confided to his care, that 
gave this tone to the Bishop’s address. At times, his voice was almost 
broken by emotion ; and many who listened to his words with breath- 
less interest, particularly as he dwelt on the sacrifices, and privations, 
and perils that faced the missionaries of the Zambesi, seemed quite 
carried away by the kindly sympathies naturally suggested by these 
thoughts. At the conclusion of the Mass, the beautiful and touching 
prayers of the /#inerarium were read by Father Depelchin, the Bishop 
and all in the sanctuary responding aloud to the versicles. After the 
return to the sacristy, many presented themselves to receive the blessing 
of the missionaries. Father Depelchin addressed them in a few simple 
words, begging their prayers, and expressing a hope that they would 
preserve the kind interest which, from all he saw of the Catholics of 
Grahamstown, he was assured they felt in the great undertaking. 
Between two and three o’clock, the Fathers and Brothers of the expedi- 
tion, together with the Fathers of St. Aidan’s College, dined with the 
Bishop and his clergy, where pleasant and kind things were said on all 
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sides, which will long live in the memory of those present. Later on 
in the afternoon, a large crowd of Catholics assembled in the grounds 
of St. Aidan’s College, to witness the preparations for departure of the 
expedition. The four waggons were already packed, and just as night 
cast her shadows on. the scene, the oxen were inspanned, fourteen 
to each waggon, and all was ready for the concluding act of the eventful 
day—the solemn benediction of the oxen and waggons, in accordance 
with the form prescribed in the Roman Ritual. It was a touching 
scene, as, by the fitful light of a lantern carried by one of the Fathers, 
the prayers of the Benediction were solemnly pronounced in the centre 
of a silent and sympathizing crowd. The party left on Wednesday, 
April 16, 1879, at four in the afternoon. 
A. WILMOT. 


Port Elisabeth, Cape of Good Hope, April, 1879 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AT WOODSGORE. 


IT has already been said that at the time of Geoffrey Arden’s 
return from his expedition to the East, England was likely to 
be thrown into the passing excitement of a General Election. 
The Government of the day had split up on some not very 
important questions, after having for some half year or so been 
gradually losing its hold on the confidence of the country. So 
the Cabinet was not very reluctant to break up on points which, 
at other times, would have been very easily settled without the 
revelation to the public eye of its internal dissensions. Let the 
other side come in by all means, and see what they could make 
of it. By the time that they too had run through a few years of 
tenure of office, their antagonists would have “closed their 
ranks,” made up their differences, and be quite ready to resume 
the management of affairs with renovated vigour and revived 
reputation. This was the Cabinet view of the matter. Not the 
less were there deep heart-burnings among the rank and file of 
their party, and their subordinates in office. To them absence 
from power and responsibility meant the loss of place and of 
importance, and it meant that they might very likely lose their 
seats in the election which was sure to follow, on account of the 
discomfiture to the party which the failure of the Government 
involved. The great noblemen and “right honourables” who 
were throwing up the reins of power could do very well indeed 
for themselves in what is called the cold shade of opposition. 
They would only have to pick holes in the performances of their 
rivals. They became the bowlers and fielders in the political 
game, instead of the batters, and that was all. But for the less 
prominent of the county members, and still more for the repre- 
sentatives of the boroughs, and the men up and down the 
country and in the professions who had been on the winning 
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side, it was by no means so pleasant to take their turn among 
the “ outs.” 

Thus the party warfare was rather more bitter than usual 
when the general election came on. Everybody in England 
understands that there is a good deal of powder burnt on these 
occasions rather for the sake of making a noise and smoke than 
for anything else. The Blues do not believe the Yellows to be 
ruffians and traitors to their country, and the Yellows do not 
believe that England will go to the bad altogether even though 
her affairs be administered by the Blues. But it is necessary to 
say a good deal to this effect in election speeches. The game 
cannot be played without something exciting. But on this 
particular occasion there was, as has been said, no little ferocity 
about the conflict. People who were on ordinary occasions very 
good and pleasant neighbours managed to fall out, and almost 
cut one another for months afterwards, because they took 
different sides in the battle. There had been some bad blood in 
the last session of Parliament—strong language had been used 
on both sides, and now that the possessors of power had to 
come humbly and appeal to the constituencies for a verdict, 
these incidents were remembered. It so happened that in one 
or two matters this violence of party strife affected some of the 
personages in our own story, and it is of this that we must 
now speak. 

Geoffrey Arden, as has been said, was invited to stand for 
one of the boroughs in his own county. He had been promised 
that there would be no contest, but the necessity of the times 
forced the party opposed to his line of politics to fight every 
seat that could be fought. So Geoffrey was let in for a good 
deal more of agitation and speechifying, and also of expenditure, 
than he had reckoned on. He won his seat ultimately, but it 
cost him a thousand pounds, more or less. This was not a sum 
that ruined him, and in his new position it was not a matter of 
great importance. But he had to draw largely on his small 
savings at the bar to meet this demand. It made him feel, 
nevertheless, and the heat of the contest, more than its 
expensiveness, irritated him. He became eager for political 
victory and advancement, as far as the latter lay within his 
reach, and all this tended to give him a keener appetite in 
politics than he had hitherto felt. Up to this time he had been 
somewhat of a philosopher, looking on serenely at the excite- 
ments which seemed to absorb others to an extent at which he 
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wondered. Now he was a party man himself, and much of his 
philosophy went to the winds. It would be hard to say that he 
became more worldly than before, but he became more like 
other men of the world. He had passed into a new sphere, 
in which it needed a firmer and more continual hold of higher 
things to keep him above ordinary influences. 

Just at this time another thing happened to him, which he 
had long expected, but which nevertheless put him out, and 
deranged his home plans. His sister Lucy, who has been 
already mentioned in the course of his history, announced 
her intention of leaving the home which she had hitherto 
shared with him. In the course of her travels she had fallen in 
with a philanthropic doctor, and nothing would serve but that she 
should accept the hand which this gentleman offered her. He 
was a little younger than herself, and the opportunity which 
her new alliance might afford her of carrying out some of her 
benevolent schemes—one of which, strange to say, was the 
extinction of vaccination—was pleaded in the letter in which 
she told her brother of her engagement. There was an apolo- 
getic tone about the communication which was not wise. 
Geoffrey was not pleased, for he did not feel sure that his sister 
was not marrying beneath her, nor did he altogether trust the 
intended husband. He was very fond of Lucy, and sorry to 
part with her. Just at present too she would have been more 
useful to him than ever. But he had no authority over her, and 
she was evidently in love with her “young man.” That she 
was a little afraid of her brother was shown by the fact that she 
had chosen to communicate her intention by letter when he was 
in Devonshire for his election business. When he returned to 
town she met him very affectionately, and they were soon quite 
at peace as to her prospects. “You know, dear old man,” she 
said, “you must turn me out some day or other. There must 
be a Lady Clyst-Arden, and now that you are going in for 
politics, you had better look about you. I think you have done 
so already. I shall feel less guilty when I know that you are 
settled.” 

Geoffrey, of course, protested that he had not looked about 
him, that he was content with his sister, and so on. But Lucy’s 
words had some effect upon him. He had made up his mind 
now that Blanche could never be his. It was not that she was 
in a hopeless state, but it was most unlikely that if she recovered 
she could ever again think of marrying. Besides, he had got to 
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regard her all these years as a dear sister, and he could not 
wish, on the whole, that that relation, with all its tranquil 
happiness, should be changed. He had got to think of her 
as belonging to John. At the same time the thought grew 
upon him that, as Lucy said, there must be a Lady Clyst-Arden 
whenever, at a time as distant as possible, his old uncle came to 
die. These thoughts were taking definite shape in his mind 
when he received, a few days after his return to town, a letter 
from Annie Wood, saying that “John and all of us” wanted 
him very much to steal a few days from his business and spend 
them at Woodsgore. “We have been back some weeks from 
Nessop, and Anemone is with us.” He accepted the invitation. 

During the days which intervened between this invitation 
and his journey to Woodsgore, Geoffrey made a little examina- 
tion of conscience on the subject of that last named young lady. 
His conclusion was that he was certainly not in love with her. 
At the same time, she had every quality that he could desire 
in his wife, if he was to have one. He tried to find a fault, but 
he could not succeed. He did not say to himself that one of 
her great recommendations in his eyes was that she had so 
evident a confidence in his judgment. She was so open to him, 
so desirous to consult him, so respectful when he laid down the 
law. Men of his stamp like to be worshipped, with the worship 
of deference of mind and intelligence, quite as much as with 
that of affection. Anemone would never have a will of her 
own, of that he was confident. Her qualities of mind and 
character he knew to be almost peerless. And then, besides, 
Blanche had told him that she was ready to love him. And 
besides, also, she had a fortune which the heir to a comparatively 
poor peerage could not despise. A very little would make him in 
love, he said. Everything seemed to point to it. Why should 
he not “take the good the gods provide him?” He had not 
the slightest objection to it. It was clear that Mrs. John had 
some meaning in her little remark about Nessop and Anemone. 
What she wanted, her husband wanted. Perhaps the whole 
family were desirous that he should fall into the idea—perhaps 
Anemone herself. It was so very nice to be a wished-for guest, 
and to have a peerless young damsel, quite a princess in her 
way, modestly waiting for him, in a little flutter of expectation ! 

When he saw that there were ladies in the carriage which 
came to meet him at the station, Geoffrey almost thought that 
one of them might be Anemone herself. They were Annie 
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and Cissy. John was shooting, Anemone was rather tired at 
home, and the third sister, Rose, was with her. He was wel- 
comed with great cordiality. Cissy inspected him with evident 
curiosity, as if she had to make up her mind about him for 
some very important purpose. Annie told him that they had 
thought Anemone out of spirits for some time past. “ She felt 
all that she went through in Devonshire very much. She was 
so fond of Blanche and the children.” Then followed the dis- 
cussion of all that there was to be discussed in the way of news 
about Blanche and the others, about Lucy’s engagement, and 
before this had been well got through, the carriage landed them 
at the hall door of Woodsgore. John had not yet come in, as 
he had to drive home a few miles from his shooting, but the 
“ five o'clock tea” was soon ready, and the early evening passed 
very pleasantly till the master of the house came in to greet 
his guest. 

Anemone received Geoffrey very warmly, and with all her 
old openness. If there was any purpose in the invitation which 
had brought him to Woodsgore, she was either unconscious of 
it or unaffected by it. He spent a week with his friends, during 
which he saw much more of the ladies than of John. Geoffrey 
had never cared much for shooting or hunting, and the occupa- 
tions of his profession had made him more sedentary in his 
habits than was quite desirable for his new position at Arden’s 
Clyst. He had two long walks with John, and they sat together 
for half an hour after dinner before going to the drawing-room. 
They were not quite agreed on politics, but these were dropped, 
by tacit consent, and if Geoffrey had been anxious to hear all 
the particulars about Anemone’s fortune and prospects, he could 
never have complained of any want of communicativeness on 
the part of her brother. It seemed the most natural thing in 
the world that all this should be talked over between them. 
As far as any one could be “encouraged” in the suit which 
he seemed to be supposed to have in hand, Geoffrey was 
“encouraged ” by John, and Annie, and Cissy, and Rose. What 
made them all conspire to marry the sister of whom they were 
so fond, as well as so proud, to a man a good deal older than 
herself, is another question, which it is probable that no one 
of them could have answered very clearly. A few months ago, 
they would have been ready to reject the suggestion that they 
could ever consent to part with their Nem. She was certainly 
not less dear to them now than then, not less charming, not 
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less overflowing with love. What was the instinct that now 
made them all wish to see some one take possession of her ? 

A careful observer who could look on at what passed during 
this short stay of Geoffrey Arden at Woodsgore, without being 
personally interested in the fortunes of the various members of 
the household, might perhaps have thought that the most in- 
different persons to the little drama that was going on were the 
principal characters. Geoffrey was by no means insensible to 
the opportunities which were made for him. He was often left 
alone with Anemone, and she did not seem to shrink from 
intimate conversation with him. But he soon began to say to 
himself that he must not be in a hurry. He could not feel it 
natural as yet to assume the slightest air of tenderness, and he 
felt that if he were to do so, a sudden break might come. 
Anemone seemed to enjoy her talks with him as much as ever, 
at least at the beginning of his visit. He had had a hint from 
Annie that she had seen a great deal of Mother Sophronia, and 
that they were afraid of that influence on her. Anemone asked 
him outright what he thought of the “monastic movement” in 
the English Establishment, and he uttered a few words of con- 
tempt which were quite enough to intimate his opinion. 

“If a thing of that kind is good anywhere, which I think very 
possible, and indeed, quite certain, it cannot be among us,” he 
said. “It is altogether contrary to the spirit of the Reformation. 
Among us it must be an exotic—an amateur affair altogether. 
And then it is very dangerous work playing with such things. 
I don’t mean that it of necessity sends people over to Rome. 
It may help that in some cases and prevent it in others. Let 
them go to Rome if they like, whether from convents or par- 
sonages or anywhere else. But it always reminds me of the 
words in the Bible about the new cloth and the new wine and 
the old garments and the old bottles. Depend upon it, Anemone, 
the English Church for the last three hundred years has known 
its own mind and its own spirit well enough. It has dropped 
a score of things, confession, prayers for the dead, the veneration 
of saints, asceticism, and a number of others, which are not so 
much positively forbidden by it, as radically out of keeping with 
its spirit and character. As for this Mother Sophronia, and the 
Doctor so and so who directs her, and hears the confessions of 
the nuns, and so on, they are people of yesterday, and we cannot 
tell how long they may last. That is not a ship to embark in 
for the voyage of life. All these things are at home among the 
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Catholics, though even among them they give trouble some- 
times, I fancy. I should be very sorry to think that any one I 
cared for wanted to be a nun at all, but I declare that, if it was 
so, I should like to see her go in for the real concern, not for 
the sham.” 

“That is the whole question,” she replied, “whether it is a 
sham or no.” 

“Tt looks very like it, but don’t suppose that I mean to say 
that I think all these good people are shamming. They may be 
thoroughly in earnest. I see no reason for thinking that they 
are not. The question is, whether what they are doing is natural, 
authorized, sanctioned by their Church, congenial to its spirit. 
It is the same with all this Ritualism all about us. Individuals 
may be in earnest, but if the English Church has got rid of the 
‘ Sacrifice of the Altar,’ as the Catholics call it, and she certainly 
has done her best to get rid of it, there is no denying that, 
on historical grounds, then it is only so much acting in indi- 
viduals to attempt to revive it. As to the conventual life, it is 
quite clear that the spirit of the English Reformation was 
against its existence altogether. There was no attempt to 
reform monasteries and convents. They were got rid of alto- 
gether, and no one even thought, practically, that such things 
belonged to the Christian system until these new people, who 
make a point of ‘adapting’ every thing Catholic in order, as the 
Catholics say, to keep people Protestant. I don’t impute that 
motive to them, but the movement is unreal—at least, it has 
not proved its reality. No, no, the true place for those who 
wish to be nuns is among the Catholics.” 

His words seemed to confuse Anemone much more than he 
had meant. She coloured, and hesitated, and then she changed 
the subject. At least, she made him tell her a great deal about 
what he had seen in Palestine, and was especially interested in 
his account of Mount Carmel and his visit to his uncle there. 
The subject had been rather overlaid in his mind, and it required 
a little effort for him to get back to it and revive the feeling 
of quiet reverence with which Father Laurence had impressed 
him. He soon found, however, that he had a very willing 
listener on this subject in Anemone. During the remainder 
of his stay she was for ever bringing up again the subject of 
Uncle Laurence and Mount Carmel. 

Another time, Anemone asked him if he had by any chance 
heard lately how Alice was going on. He could tell her very 
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little. He had met Charlie in London, who had told him 
that his father seemed much out of spirits, but that there was 
no change. Emily was to stay at Flaxhead at least over 
Christmas, and Charlie was himself going down there again as 
soon as he had decently got through a certain amount of nomi- 
nal study for his future profession. “You know, perhaps,” said 
Geoffrey, “that the Archdeacon will have to be at Merchester 
a good deal when the new year begins. He has to serve his 
turn as Canon residentiary. I think he has to be there next 
week or the week after, for he has to preach for the County 
Orphanage, of which I happen to know something. Perhaps 
he may stay there instead of going home again.” 

Anemone had long had an intense craving to talk with 
Alice. She was full of sympathy for her friend, but that was 
not all. She had a strange feeling that Alice could help her, 
more than she could help Alice. She wished to ask her 
questions and consult her. As soon as she heard that Mr. West- 
more was to be at Merchester, she began to cast about for 
means to get there herself. She could not tell why, but she 
thought that he would not refuse her request to be allowed to 
see her friend for a few hours at least, if she made the petition in 
person. There was an old lady, a cousin of the aunt’s whose 
property she had inherited, who was always asking her to pay 
her a visit at Merchester. So she used Geoffrey’s information, 
and invited herself to Merchester for the. week in which the 
Sunday came on which the new Archdeacon was to preach in 
the cathedral. 

Much to Annie’s private disappointment, Geoffrey went 
away without bringing to a conclusion the jmportant nego- 
tiation for which he had really been summoned. He was 
evidently very good friends with Anemone, and, as it seemed, 
more in her confidence than any one else. He delighted in 
her company, and she took evident pleasure in his. There 
had been no breach between them, but the relation had not 
assumed that particular character which this eager young 
matron desired. 

John laughed at her, and reminded her that there had been 
stages of comparative sluggishness in the growth of their own 
attachment. “I was terribly afraid that you would not look at 
me, my dear,.” “And I, my dear,” she replied, “was terribly 
afraid that you would never ask me.” 

It may perhaps be seen hereafter whether Geoffrey’s visit to 
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Woodsgore was altogether so devoid of result as it seemed at 
first sight to be. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE HOLY HOUR. 


GEOFFREY ARDEN was not the only person, among those in 
whom it is our business to interest our readers, who was, more 
or less, affected by the violence with which the electoral 
contest was waged in the later months of the year of which 
we have been speaking. Mr. Westmore, the Archdeacon of 
Osvale, had inherited from his father a considerable position 
in the party councils of the shire in which his home lay. If 
he had taken to a lay career, it is quite possible that he might 
have been a Parliamentary candidate, even if he never succeeded 
in gaining a seat in the august assembly at Westminster. He 
was keen about everything that he was interested in, and was 
not a man to stand in the background during any conflict in 
which what he considered principles were at stake. Many 
people thought that he was too much of a politician for a 
clergyman. But he maintained that he had duties to the State 
and to the country as well as to the Church. In his mind, 
Church and State were very closely connected indeed. He 
saw a question of sacred principle in.many matters which other 
people considered absolutely indifferent. All this fell in with 
his character—he liked a struggle for its own sake, and so was 
prone to see excellent reasons of duty for engaging in one. 
He rejoiced in ipfluence, and so was conscientiously convinced 
of the obligation of using any that he might possess in any 
way which was likely to help on a cause in which he took an 
interest. 

It so happened that the county in which Osminster lay was 
the scene of one of the very fiercest contests in all England 
on this particular occasion. Two great houses fought out over 
again the battle which was hereditary to them, as much as 
their acres themselves. The whole population was astir, and 
for fully a month after the dissolution the agitation was kept 
up in every conceivable form. The new Archdeacon could 
not be kept out of it. His political friends warned him that he 
might do himself more harm than he did good to the cause 
he took up. Even the Bishop wrote to him to hint that he 
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hoped he would be quiet—but the Bishop had one fatal sin 
in the eyes of Mr. Westmore, and that sin was that he had 
somewhat of a leaning to the opposite party himself. After 
a time the violent papers on the-ether side began to make 
something of a set at the Archdeacon. Once he was driving 
himself home from a visitation in the neighbourhood, and came 
upon a crowd in the street of a large village through which his 
duty had taken him, while an orator of the opposite side was 
holding forth to the people. Mr. Westmore was recognized and 
made the object of hooting and jeers without number. He was 
brave enough, and ordinarily did not mind a mob. He had a 
bull-dog English way of standing up against unpopularity, but 
this did not serve him now, for a voice called out, “ What has 
he done with his wife?” and the roar which followed on this 
rang in his ears long after his swift wheels had removed him 
from all danger of having the insult repeated. Angry as he 
was, he was frightened also. 

Another incident of these weeks had a similar effect on him. 
He was attending the Quarter Sessions—this too, somewhat 
against the wishes of his more prudent friends—and he had 
even received a civil note from the Chairman the night before, 
telling him that if it was inconvenient to him to come on 
account of his new duties, there would be quite enough 
magistrates present to make them able to relieve him of 
attendance. But at this again, as at the Bishop’s etter, 
Mr. Westmore fired up. The Chairman also happened to be 
on the wrong side in the county contest, and he would not be 
guided by him. So he made his appearance, and found the 
court crowded. A man was on trial, charged with beating his 
wife. His conduct had been thoroughly brutal, and there was 
no defence to be offered for him. But he had money which had 
procured him an advocate, in the person of a sharp and very 
disagreeable attorney of Osminster itself. He, too, was on the 
wrong side in politics, and it is needless to say that he often 
came across his vicar. When the Archdeacon took his seat on 
the Bench, this man saw his opportunity. -What was it to 
him, that his client might perhaps have a harder sentence if 
he insulted one of his judges? Out it all came. The poor 
woman who had been beaten was not herself by any means 
blameless. She too, as well as her lord and master, could take 
a drop too much sometimes, and she had a tongue the virulence 
of which made up in some respect for his superior strength 
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of arm. All this came out in the cross-examination of the lady 
herself. Then the advocate went on to claim the gentle 
consideration of the jury for his poor client. He had been 
locked up for some time—was not that enough? Surely he 
could plead provocation. It was true his wife had not provoked 
him in that particularly outrageous way which, in the opinion 
of some present, would, he felt sure, justify any measure of 
severity. She had not exercised her rights of conscience by 
choosing a religion of her own. She had not gone so far as 
to refuse to recognize the inviolable law that the wife must 
believe what her husband taught, and must not think of 
worshipping her God except as her husband choose. Had she 
gone so far as that, no doubt the Bench would agree at once 
that no punishment that could be inflicted on her could be too 
severe. No doubt, for an offence of that kind, she would have 
forfeited all right to sympathy and the protection of the law. 
He must acknowledge that his poor client had been somewhat 
hasty in his administration of domestic discipline. He had not 
acted with all that refinement which became husbands who have 
the terrible duty of chastising the misdemeanours of their wives. 
He had done wrong, but from want of judgment only. He 
might have taken his wife and locked her up ina garret. He 
might have separated her from friends and children. He might 
have treated her as if she were a lunatic. But instead of all 
this he had, in that rough and ready way which Englishmen 
under similar circumstances were but too likely to follow, taken 
the law into his own hands and beaten her too severely. 
But what he had already suffered, and the exposure of his 
inhuman conduct before the eyes of his neighbours, might be 
counted as a Jarge instalment of the punishment which the law 
of his country, no doubt, might impose on him. At all events, 
continued the advocate, he felt sure that he should have the 
merciful consideration of one at least among their worships. 
The ministers of the Gospel were always on the side of mercy. 
He was glad to see on that Bench 





Here the Chairman, who had been sitting very uneasily 
during the preceding sentences, interrupted the speaker. The 
silence in the court had been for some minutes intense—an 
evidence of the degree to which the allusions were taken in 
by the audience. “Mr. Jackson,” said the Chairman, “you had 
better stop. If I am right in what I suppose, you are about to 
touch on a subject as to which it does not become the Bench to 
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listen to you, nor, indeed, you to speak. You have said all that 
is needed on the topic in defence of your client, or rather in 
mitigation of the punishment which, as you know, we may have 
to inflict on him. Personal attacks will do you no good with 
us, as you know. Go on, if you please, to whatever else you 
may have to say to the jury as to the case before us.” 

All eyes were turned on Mr. Westmore, who sat bolt upright 
with folded arms. It almost seemed as if he was going to 
speak, but a burly country gentleman sitting next him stood 
up right in front. The next moment the Chairman began 
his charge to the jury, and under cover of this the incident 
passed. But the sting had been left in the wound. The 
Archdeacon had found his colleagues very kind—but they were 
still stiff in their. kindness, like men who were doing their 
duty, but who did not feel with him. He went home that day 
with the feeling that he was more alone than he had conceived. 
After all, who sympathized with him, except Joanna and the 
inexorable Woodbrook ? 

He had got into the habit, almost ever since his return 
from Flaxhead, of sitting up late in his study. No one knew 
how long he would sit looking into the fire, occupied with his 
own thoughts. No one knew how he sometimes bent his head 
on his folded hands, and wept and sobbed. Gradually, his life 
had become almost as lonely as that of Alice when he was at 
home, though he went through his business in an excited way, 
and rushed about his parish as he had hardly ever done before. 
Mr. Hornsea had said no more since the encounter related in 
the last chapter. Mr. Barker was apparently getting worse and 
weaker, and his family were in great alarm about him. The 
Archdeacon called constantly, and was as kind as he could 
be, but they were occupied in their own troubles, and had little 
sympathy for him. 

That Thursday evening, after his return from the Quarter 
Sessions, he went early, as was now usual with him, to his 
study, and Joanna saw no more of him after tea. Little now 
passed between the brother and sister. Joanna read the family 
prayers for the servants, and the Archdeacon’s candlestick was 
left on the slab outside his study door. The whole household 
went to bed soon after ten. As he sat moodily in his study, he 
noticed that it seemed almost light outside the window blinds, 
and found that a glorious full moon was shining upon the 
house. It had been a joke between him and Alice in the first 
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months of their marriage, that she was so fond of the moonlight, 
and would always have the blinds up to let it in if he allowed 
her. Then he thought of her upstairs, fast asleep as she was, 
no doubt, and a strong impulse came on him to go and look at 
her. He had watched her sometimes lately, while she was in 
the garden, but had never let her see him. He put out his 
lamp, took his candle, and went softly up the stairs. He left 
his shoes at the door of his own room, and then mounted to the 
higher storey, where the old nursery rooms in which Alice was 
imprisoned were shut off by a door of which he had a key, 
though he had given orders to the servant that it was to be 
unlocked at night, in case of any accident, though her mistress 
was not to know it. As he passed the door of the room in 
which the servant slept, he heard her snoring heavily. All was 
safe, so far. The door of the sitting room, which led into 
Alice’s bedroom, was ajar, and he entered without making the 
least noise. The other door was open also, and he could see 
that it was flooded by the moonlight, but that a candle was 
burning too. He could hear, however, a low murmur inside, 
not of sleep. He strained his ears, and thought he could dis- 
tinguish that some one was praying in a very low voice. Alice 
was awake, then. What could he do? He was afraid to move, 
lest she should hear him and be frightened. But, keeping in 
the dark, he managed to creep noiselessly round to a spot from 
which he could look in through the. door. Alice was on her 
knees, in a dressing gown, her long hair let down her back, her 
face away from him, and her eyes fixed on a large Tyrolese 
crucifix, which he had once given her—one of those rude, but 
most pathetic carvings on which the people of those Catholic 
highlands are said to occupy themselves during winter. He 
even recognized the book out of which Alice was praying. It 
was a French book of devotions which he had come across, in 
which there was to be found the Devotion, as it is called, of 
the Holy Hour—the hour before midnight on Thursdays, which 
many pious Catholics are in the habit of spending in prayer in 
honour of our Lord’s Agony in the Garden. Alice went on 
quite quietly, she was perfectly immoveable, absorbed in her 
prayer, breaking out now and then into little ejaculations which 
the listener could hear, while at other times he could only dis- 
tinguish the gentle murmur from her lips. From time to time 
she raised her face to the crucifix and kissed the feet or hands 
or side. Her husband remained perfectly motionless, aimost 
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afraid to breathe, and at last stole away, as quietly as possible, 
to his own room. E 

He wept much that night—more softly and calmly than he 
had done since his trouble had come upon him. Why had he 
no share in the peace and calm and devotion which breathed in 
all that he had gazed upon? Was she not his own Alice? 
Were not her thoughts and prayers his by right? Why was 
there to be this separation between them? People were abusing 
him for making her unhappy, but there she was in the possession 
of a happiness to which he was a stranger. She had made no 
complaint, she had not uttered a word, or resisted his will, and 
yet she was conquering him fast. Mr. Hornsea had said the 
truth. It was only a question of time—he would have to give 
way sooner or later. A feeling of irresistible fondness for her, 
with a new and strange mixture of veneration combined with it, 
was fast growing upon him. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
“ANGELS UNAWARES.” 


“By all means, come, my dear. You will be very welcome. 
I wonder what makes you want to come just now, when I have 
asked you so often during the past year? At all events you 
will come at a time when I shall be more than ever glad to 
have you. You will certainly add something substantial to our 
collection for the Orphanage.” 

Such was the soliloquy of Mrs. Storrs, the good old lady to 
whom Anemone had offered herself in the manner mentioned 
in a former page. It is the misfortune of the chroniclers of a 
tale like the present, that they cannot linger over the various 
characters, some of them most interesting in themselves and in 
their antecedents, across which the line of the history only 
occasionally brings them. This Mrs. Storrs, for instance, to 
those who knew her, was a perfect study, and her life had many 
chapters in it worth writing. She was now an old lady of about 
sixty-five, and had lived for the last twenty years of her life in 
the Close at Merchester. She was the widow of a clergyman 
who had died before reaching middle life, leaving her a small 
fortune which, added to her own means, made her comparatively 
rich. After staying about for several years after her husband’s 
death, she lost her only child, and then came and settled in 
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Merchester. Here she took to work among the poor, and set 
up one of those small “cottage” hospitals which have done so 
much good and saved so many lives among the labouring 
classes. This had now been her chief occupation for many 
years. She had had some opposition to encounter, but it had 
died away, and now she was held in a sort of veneration in 
Merchester and the neighbouring villages. She was a small 
soft-looking woman, with an abundance of fine grey hair, and a 
very winning smile and gentle manner. She was a regular 
attendant on the Cathedral services, but went very seldom even 
into the remarkably quiet society which the little Cathedral 
town furnished. For Merchester was not a great town in any 
way. Its chief distinction and support was its Cathedral and 
its belongings, and without these it would have been little more 
than an overgrown village. So life was very quiet and very 
ecclesiastical at Merchester. It needed all the stimulus of the 
name of a famous preacher to fill even half of its ample nave on 
occasions like that of which we are about to speak. 

Anemone arrived in due time, not without a little grumble 
on the part of John. It was very unreasonable, for he and 
Annie had much more of her than might have been the case, 
and besides, they had all been silently conspiring of late to 
hand her over to other keeping. It was perhaps the ill-humour 
which followed on the failure of this little plot that made John 
grumble on the present occasion. Anemone found her few days 
at Merchester very pleasant. She delighted in the grey old 
Cathedral, the quiet Close, the quaint gardens of the Bishop’s 
palace, almost a small park, in which Mrs. Storrs had leave to 
walk, and she took an interest in the simple happy work of her 
friend. She did not miss any of the services, much to the 
edification of the vergers and choirmen, and she almost felt at 
home amid the lofty arches and solemn aisles and side chapels. 
Almost—not quite. She could not tell what it was that seemed 
wanting. She had never been accustomed to anything half so 
grand or so solemn, and yet it all seemed to her as if there was 
something absent without which it did not live. But if Anemone 
was soothed and calmed by the Cathedral services and by the 
place itself, there was something still more beautiful about the 
life of the good lady whom she was visiting. The few days 
which she occasionally spent with her were always enough to 
show Anemone that her service to the poor patients in her little 
hospital was no sham at all. She spent the nights by their side 
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when it was required, old as she was, and she was not easily 
persuaded to let her assistants take her place., There was no 
mistake about the personal labour and self-sacrifice which her 
employment involved. She was a person of few words, and she 
went about her occupations in a simple matter of fact way 
which had no sentimentality about it. Nor did she seem to 
think that she was doing anything out of the way. She was 
extremely fond of the music in the Cathedral, but she never let 
her enjoyment of it interfere with her attendance on her patients. 
There was no caprice or want of perseverance about her service 
to them. Her own room was poorly furnished, and she denied 
herself many little luxuries, which others in her position would 
have thought necessities, in order to make them or others 
among the poor the better off for her self-restraint. The only 
thing that jarred on Anemone was that she used, when she 
spoke of religion, the kind of language which is common among 
Low Church people and Dissenters, and would certainly have 
been in danger of a fit if her guest had expressed admiration of 
anything Catholic as such. But in truth, Mrs. Storrs, without 
knowing it, was far more Catholic than all the Ritualists in 
England put together. 

Anemone had determined to make her appeal to Mr. West- 
more as soon as possible. But he was not to arrive at his house 
in the Close till the evening of the Saturday. The sermon 
was in the afternoon. The day was fine, and the congregation 
unusually large. The preacher was on his mettle. It was his 
first appearance in Merehester since his appointment, and his 
new position gave him a fresh prestige. He enlarged eloquently 
on the obligations and blessings of Christian charity. The 
Sunday was in the Advent season, so the text was taken from 
the description, in the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew, of 
the address that will be made at the Day of Judgment to the 
good and the wicked respectively, in which it will be declared 
that what is done or not done to the least of those who belong 
to our Lord is done or not done to Himself. The new Arch- 
deacon could make a fine figure in the pulpit when he took 
the pains. His voice was good, his language correct, the few 
gestures which he allowed himself were striking, his matter was 
always well arranged and solid when he chose to prepare it 
carefully. It was some time since Anemone had heard any 
sermon which she liked so much. She was moved at the thought 
of the orphans for whom he was pleading, and she took in 
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in the simplest and fullest manner the great doctrine which he 
preached. 

The supporters of the charity were very well satisfied. The 
audience was evidently held fast by the preacher—they listened 
in eager silence, and when he ceased, the rustle with which 
they relieved themselves from the strain of attention which his 
peroration had exacted seemed almost to include a hum of 
applause. As he came to the foot of the stairs which led up 
into the pulpit, the Archdeacon found a note thrust into his 
hand, by whom he knew not. He thought it was a contribution 
to the collection, and was going to drop it into the plate of one 
of the gentlemen who were receiving the alms of the congre- 
gation, when the address in pencil caught his eye, and he saw 
that it had “grivate” written on it. He opened it when he 
got into the vestry. The inclosure contained very few words. 
“* Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against them.’ 
The Archdeacon is respectfully reminded that charity begins at 
home.” 

He had thrown himself energetically into the cause for which 
he was pleading, and he had for that afternoon, at all events, 
forgotten his domestic troubles. He was to enter on his resi- 
dence almost immediately, and had already half taken possession 
of his house in the Close. He had brought two servants with 
him, who were to supply his wants and be left there till his 
return. He was to dine that evening with the Dean, and to 
return to Osminster in the morning. Here was a fresh reminder 
of what people might be saying about him. In ordinary 
matters, he would have held his head rather higher than usual 
in consequence of the knowledge that his line of action was 
not popular. But now he could not hold his head higher, or 
half as high as usual. He was out of harmony with himself, 
and ill at ease. The thrusts which he received did not so 
much anger him as sadden him. He was surprised at himself, 
for he found himself almost wishing that he could find a way 
out of his present position. After all, what was Alice in prison 
for, but for doing just what she believed to be her duty to the 
great Judge of Whose words he had been speaking? He almost 
slunk out of the Cathedral, after a very few words with the 
Dean in the Cloister, and walked across to his own new resi- 
dence, repeating in his own mind the words which he had 
brought in over and over again, as a sort of refrain, in his 
sermon, “You have done it unto Me; you have done it unto Me.” 
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The sun of the short December day had set while he was 
near the close of his sermon, and the lamps round the Close 
were lit when he emerged into the deepening twilight. He 
discerned a small crowd round his own door. Some men were 
carrying into the hall a grey headed gentleman, who, as he 
found out, had fallen either in a fit or from a slip of the foot 
as he was passing his house. That side of the Close was a 
thoroughfare much used on the way from the railway station. 
For a moment the Archdeacon was indignant at the liberty 
which was being taken with his property. But he had not quite 
shaken off the feelings which his sermon had engendered, and 
he said to himself that now at least he would do all he could 
in the way of simple charity. So he made his way into the 
house, and found the gentleman lying on the sofa in the morning 
room. The only bed in the house that was ready at the moment 
was his own, and the bedroom which he had used was on the 
ground floor. So he got the stranger carefully carried into his 
room and laid upon the bed. 

The stranger was evidently a clergyman of some sort, and 
wore a Roman collar. This did not prove beyond dispute that 
he was a Catholic, but the little bag which he had been carrying, 
and which was opened in order to find out who he was, con- 
tained a well-thumbed breviary, a shirt, and one or two other 
articles, among which was a strange implement in which the 
Archdeacon recognized a discipline. But his chief attention 
was absorbed by the owner of these properties, whose head was 
slightly cut and bleeding, and who seemed to be recovering 
his full consciousness very slowly. A doctor was summoned, 
but before he could arrive, Mrs. Storrs, and Anemone with her, 
were at the door. Mrs. Storrs had been told of the accident, 
and all such matters in Merchester were considered her peculiar 
property. She was soon kneeling by the side of the patient, 
gently helping to restore his animation, while Anemone greeted 
the Archdeacon and explained in a few words how it was that 
she came to be there. It was no time to press her suit about 
Alice. The doctor then came in and said he thought there 
must have been a slight fit, not a mere tumble, but that there 
was no apparent danger, and he could not detect any injury. 
“The gentleman must be quiet for a few days,” he said. “You 
are only staying till to-morrow, Mr. Archdeacon, I think,” he 
said. “Perhaps you would not mind giving up your charge 
to this good lady. She is accustomed to such matters. I will 
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give this gentleman something for to-night, and he may remain 
here, if you can manage it. To-morrow we may move him 
quietly to Mrs. Storrs’ hospital.” 

The Archdeacon protested, but there was an evident fitness 
about the arrangement, and at last he consented. But he gave 
up his dinner with the Dean, and remained all the evening in 
attendance on the stranger, sleeping himself that night on a 
sofa in the breakfast-room. The patient soon revived, and 
could have talked easily enough, had not the doctor left orders 
that he was to have some nourishing food and then kept quiet. 
The Archdeacon divined that he was a Catholic priest, and did 
all the waiting upon him that was possible himself, keeping the 
servants out of the room. He put the little bag by the side 
of the bed, and left him as much as he could to himself, only 
taking the pains to assure him pressingly that his every want or 
wish should be attended to. The stranger asked if he could 
write a note to his friends ; but it was too late for the post that 
evening, and so the communication was put off till the following 
morning. 

Mrs. Storrs and Anemone looked in later in the evening. 
All was going on well, and there was no alarm, so the elder 
lady begged the Archdeacon to come over to her house, only 
a few doors distant, for a cup of tea. He had dined on a couple 
of chops in his own breakfast-room. He spent half an hour 
with them, and then went back. _He was very quiet and 
pleasant, but he did not mention Alice. Anemone found out 
that he was to leave the next day, but that she should have 
time to see him in the morning. 

“T will come and have a chat with you before I go,” he 
said. “Perhaps by that time we shall have found out who our 
sudden visitdr is.” 

“He doesn’t guess whom he has under his rooftree,” said 
Mrs. Storrs, with a quiet chuckle, when he was gone. “I feel 
sure I can tell, though it is at least forty years since I saw him, 
but I am not likely to be mistaken. He was a dear friend of 
one of my brothers.” 

“You know him, Aunt Mary!” said Anemone, in great 
excitement. “Who is it?” 

But Mrs. Storrs put her finger on her lips, and smiled. 
“You must wait, my dear, till this good gentleman speaks 
himself, for how do I know whether he will like his name to 
be imparted to a young person who has a tongue?” 
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“Oh, Aunt Mary! I will be as silent as the grave, till you 
tell me to speak.” 

“Certainly you will, till I tell you to speak—for you won't 
know what to say. Mind, I am not quite sure, but nearly so— 
and so I had better hold my tongue till Iam. Why! you are 
actually inquisitive! I thought my little Nem had none of the 
common failings of humanity.” 








Savonarola and his Latest Historian 
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PoPE BENEDICT THE THIRTEENTH was accustomed to say 
that he counted as one of the joys of futurity a true knowledge 
of the history of Savonarola, and Pius the Seventh is said to 
have expressed a similar sentiment: “In Heaven,” he said, “I 
shall have the explanation of three grave questions: the Imma- 
culate Conception, the Suppression of the Society of Jesus, and 
the death of Savonarola.” After a lapse of nearly four centuries 
the history of the great preacher of Florence is still, on many 
points, veiled in an obscurity which the efforts of his numerous 
biographers have not yet ,dispelled; and yet, besides the 
histories written by Picus de la Mirandola, Burlamacchi, and 
others, some of whom were his contemporaries, Savonarola has 
been in modern times the subject of innumerable sketches, 
essays, and biographies. Among the latter, the works of 
MM. Villari and Perrens® possess special merit, though neither 
can be regarded as thoroughly satisfactory. M. Villari, while 
rendering justice to his hero’s great qualities, is too prone to 
overlook the supernatural and religious side of his character, 
and to consider him almost exclusively as a political and intel- 
lectual reformer. M. Perrens is sometimes inaccurate in his 
statements and often undecided in his appreciations. Both 
hesitate when they treat of Savonarola’s predictions, and, though 
recognizing his sincerity, they fear to admit that he was really 
animated by a prophetic spirit. M. Villari, however, is very 
near doing so when he owns that, after an attentive study of 
the life of Savonarola, “one cannot but confess that he possessed 
a singular and inexplicable presentiment of the future, which 
gives a special meaning to his writings, to his sermons, and to 


1 Etude sur Jérome Savonarole, des Fréres Précheurs, d’aprés de nouveaux docu- 
ments. Par le R. P. Bayonne, du méme Ordre. Paris: Poussielgue, Editeur. 1879. 

2 Jérome Savonarole et son temps, d’aprés de nouveaux documents, Par Pasquale 
Villari. Trad. en frangais, par G. Gruyer, /érome Savonarole, sa vie, ses prédications, 
ses écrits, par F, T. Perrens. 
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all of them realized.’ 


was at once a great genius and a great saint. 


plan of his future history is sketched out. 


3 Etude, p. 396. 
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his life. If we take certain accessory details away from his 
prophecies, we ascertain with surprise that they were nearly 


In consequence of the incompleteness of the existing his- 
tories of Savonarola, it may be safely asserted that his life has 
still to be written. No one could be more competent for the 
task than a member of his own Order, capable of understanding 
what was perhaps the most admirable and least known feature 
in his character, his personal sanctity. Men have admired in 
him the theologian, the orator, the legislator, the artist, the 
philosopher, and the poet, but the virtues of the apostle and the 
religious have been too often overlooked and forgotten. 
idea of this work occurred to the illustrious Dominican orator 
of modern times, Father Lacordaire, in whose opinion Savonarola 
was “one of the most pious and eloquent men that ever lived. 
In 1857, he wrote that, “though the life of Savonarola had 
been written from several points of view, the real one to take 
was perhaps yet undiscovered ;”*® but time was wanting for him 
to undertake the task for which he was so eminently qualified, 
and we are left to imagine what the life of Savonarola might 
have been, written by one who, like himself, a son of St. Dominic, 


Another French Dominican, Father Bayonne, has under- 
taken the work left uncommenced by Father Lacordaire, and 
for many years he has been occupied in collecting the necessary 
documents for a history of Savonarola. This work promises 
to be the most complete ever written on the subject, and mean- 
while its author has published a preliminary Etude, in which the 


Although by many the prospect of Father Bayonne’s book 
will be hailed with joy, there are perhaps some who will be 
tempted to ask whether it is not a hazardous enterprize to revive a 
subject fraught with difficulties, and which must require pecu- 
liarly delicate handling. Many may conclude that it is impos- 
sible to justify Savonarola, save by heaping fresh charges on 
the Pope. To this it may be replied, first, that the reign 
of. Alexander the Sixth is a matter of history upon which 
the apologists of Savonarola have little to say in addition to 


4 Lettre du P. Lacordaire d M. Pabbé Alix, traducteur du Triomphe de la Croix. 
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what is already known, and, secondly, that, strange as it may 
sound, by throwing new light upon the Dominican’s career, 
Father Bayonne has served the cause of the Pope: “It had 
never before been so clearly proved,” says a learned French 
Review, “ how the Pope was misled and deceived.” ® 

If, on the one hand, by the light of documents hitherto 
unpublished, Father Bayonne is able to exculpate his hero from 
some of the accusations directed against him, on the other, 
he can point out how the credulity of the Sovereign Pontiff was 
abused. On closing the Etude, the reader experiences a feeling 
of pity rather than of aversion for the Pope, who, after acting on 
false information, regretted his error: “We are convinced,” says 
Father Bayonne, “that if the cause of Savonarola can but benefit 
by a serious discussion, that of the Papacy, which is far more 
sacred, and far dearer in our eyes, has thereby nothing to lose.”? 

The ZLtude, of which we can here give only a rapid and 
incomplete account, is divided into two parts. In the first, the 
author briefly sketches the Life of Savonarola, his mission, and 
his relations with Alexander the Sixth. In the second he 
points out how at all times his memory has been surrounded 
with a veneration, tacitly admitted, if not openly approved, by 
the Church. The early life of Fra Girolamo is well known ; 
there was little in the grave and silent boy, remarkable only for 
his piety and love of study, to presage the stormy career and 
tragical fate that the future held in store. His biographer tells 
us of his boyhood and vocation, his touching farewell to his 
mother, his first years of cloister life, his passionate thirst for 
penance and obscurity, his failure, and subsequent success as a 
preacher, and his reform of the Convent of San Marco, which 
under his rule became a school of sanctity and science. Rapidly 
but with glearness and decision, Father Bayonne vindicates 
Savonarola from the insulting eulogiums of those who claim 
him as a precursor of Luther, “the John the Baptist of the 
Reform,” though indeed Protestants are not unanimous in their 
unfounded assumptions. One of their most remarkable writers, 
Sismondi, owns that Savonarola never deviated from Catholic 
teaching. Bayle, first a Calvinist and then a Freethinker, 
observes that it is a strange fact that Protestants should place 
among their martyrs “a monk who, during his lifetime, always 
invoked the Saints and celebrated Mass, and who, at the hour of 

6 Revue des Questions Historiques, t Avril, 1879. 
7 Etude, p. 404. 
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death, went to confession and to Communion, and humbly 
accepted the Plenary Indulgence sent to him by the Pope.”® 

Catholics, on their part, have always energetically protested 
against the stigma of heresy, with which writers of a certain 
school have endeavoured to brand Savonarola, and Cardinal 
Fisher, the English martyr, declared that not only had he always 
taught purely Catholic doctrine, but moreover that he may be 
said, in his teaching, to have condemned beforehand the errors 
of Luther.? A few years ago, when Fra Girolamo’s portrait 
was placed by the German Protestants on the monument 
erected to Luther at Worms, P. Rouard du Card, Provincial 
of the Dominicans in Belgium, proved eloquently and con- 
clusively that on every point of doctrine the great orator of 
Florence was a faithful interpreter of the Catholic Church. 
“ Savonarola,” says Father Bayonne, “was a Roman Catholic 
in the full sense of the word ; he was not an ancestor of Luther, 
Calvin, and Henry the Eighth, but a faithful disciple of the 
Church and of St. Thomas; he was not the precursor of the 
so-called Reformation, but the apostle and prophet of the reno- 
vation of the Church, so earnestly demanded by the Council of 
Constance, and so wisely carried out by the holy Council of 
Trent.” 

The abuses in matters of discipline which Savonarola 
condemned were denounced in terms as unsparing by Pope 
Adrian the Sixth, speaking by the mouth of his Legate at 
the Diet of Nuremberg, where he went so far as to declare that 
the heresy of Luther was the just chastisement of the abuses 
that had crept into ecclesiastical discipline. Time and space 
forbid our attempting to show how thoroughly the reform 
desired and predicted by Savonarola, was accomplished by the 
Pontiffs who successively filled St. Peter’s Chair, and how new 
and abundant flowers of sanctity opened forth under their 
vigilant care, and adorned the garden of the Church with 
admirable beauty and fragrance. 

It is when he touches on Savonarola’s prophecies that Father 
Bayonne takes a distinct line, and, where Villari and Perrens 
hesitate, he clearly declares his view that Fra Girolamo was 
invested with a special mission, and favoured with special lights; 
that he was not merely a sincere though deluded enthusiast, but, 
as Fra Bartolomeo inscribed on his famous portrait, “ A Prophet 
sent by God.” In support of this view he points out that the 

8 Etude, p.. 361. 9 Lbid, p. 257. 10 bid. p. 369. 0) bid, 257. 
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friar’s predictions, which may be summed up under two heads, the 
chastisement of Italy, to be followed by the renovation of the 
Church, were fulfilled to the letter, first by the bloody wars that 
convulsed Italy in the beginning of the sixteenth century, then 
by the Council of Trent and its reforms. Against the reality of 
Savonarola’s prophetic spirit, it has been stated that during his 
trial he retracted his predictions. But it has now been proved 
that the accounts of his trial were tampered with by his enemies, 
and even those who blame him most do not think of regarding 
them as authentic. Moreover, during the very period when in 
these falsified relations he is represented as weakly confessing 
himself to be an impostor, we find the Florentine Government 
writing to the Pope, April 21st, 1498, that it had to deal with 
“a man whose body was very patient, whose intellect was very 
penetrating, and who had hardened his soul against pain.” 

When, under Elizabeth and James the First, the martyred 
priests were buried away in the depths of their dungeons, the 
favourite mode of spreading discouragement among their 
followers was to publish the retractations said to have been 
extorted from them under torture, and what was done for 
Campion and others in England was done, with the same object, 
for Savonarola. 

In treating of the friar’s political career, Father Bayonne 
points out that he originally entered it in spite of himself, the 
natural bent of his character inclining him towards a life of 
obscurity. Touching his relations with Alexander the Sixth, 
he shows how large a share political and local interests had in 
their differences and how the Pope was deceived by those, who 
for private reasons of their own, sought Savonarola’s death. 
His real enemies were the men, whose corruption he denounced, 
whose evil habits he condemned, and it was they who repre- 
sented him at Rome under the darkest colours and made the 
Pope an instrument of his ruin. Several circumstances combine 
to show that Alexander the Sixth was not without feelings of 
esteem for Savonarola. Thus in a Brief, dated July 21, 1495, 
he praises him for having “distinguished himself among all 
other labourers in the vineyard of the Lord by his apostolic 
works ;” in 1496, he offered him the Cardinal’s hat, and on 
hearing of the friar’s refusal, he exclaimed, “That man must 
be a great servant of God ;”™ in 1497, he expressed his dis- 
pleasure that the sentence of excommunication had been made 


12 Etude, p. 49. 13 Tbid. p. 73. 14 Jbid. p. 90. 
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public; throughout the whole affair he displayed constant 
hesitation and contradiction, and finally after Fra Girolamo’s 
execution, for which he felt himself in a measure responsible, 
he expressed his deep regret. 

Upon the two points, which, in the life of Fra Girolamo, 
present most difficulties to his biographers—his refusal to obey 
the Pope’s summons to Rome, or to abstain from preaching 
when under sentence of excommunication, Father Bayonne 
justifies his hero on the ground of good intentions. In 1495, 
Savonarola, writing to a friend thus alludes to a Brief, which, 
the Pope, deceived by malicious statements, had issued against 
him: “If I cannot otherwise satisfy my conscience, I will obey, 
even if my obedience were to bring about the ruin of the whole 
world, for I would not sin in this matter, not even venially.” 
This, says Father Bayonne, continued to be his feeling 
throughout, and if he thought himself dispensed from obe- 
dience on these particular points, it was because, knowing 
that the Pope was under an erroneous impression, he regarded 
the sentence of excommunication as null and void. To justify 
him, his apologists quote the words of St. Bernard: “Charity 
must not be transgressed to obey the Pope,” and it is clear 
from Savonarola’s private correspondence that, rightly or 
wrongly, he was convinced that the Pope’s command was 
contrary to charity or to the general good, and that therefore 
he was justified in carrying out the intentions and not the 
letter of an order, based on a foundation of error. When we 
remember the blamelessness of his life, his unquestioned piety, 
earnestness and zeal; and if, at the same time, we take into 
consideration the troubled times in which he lived, the state 
of Italy and of the Church itself, and the grave interests at 
stake, it becomes far less difficult than it would seem at first 
to admit that he formed his conscience according to his own 
lights, and that, if he was disobedient in the eyes of men, the 
sincerity of his intentions justified him before God. 

Touching the famous letters to Christian princes, pressing 
them to convoke a council, Father Bayonne’s version differs 
from that of Savonarola’s previous biographers. He states that, 
with the approval of several Cardinals, the friar induced his 


1S Etude, 113. 

6 Jbid. p. 134. 

17 “St. Bernard écrivit au moine Adam: ‘qu’il ne fallait pas obéir au Pape en 
transgressant la charité’” (Zid. p. 291). 
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disciples to write to the Kings of Spain, Hungary, England, and 
France, pointing out the necessity of a general council, but that 
he himself simply sketched out rough copies, which were never 
sent: “It is therefore evident that the famous letters to princes, 
which some writers have used as a weapon against the memory 
of Savonarola, never existed save as a project or a rough sketch, 
that his imprisonment prevented him from completing them, 
that they were never signed or sent, and that therefore, by the 
rules of fair criticism, they cannot be considered as belonging to 
history.” 8 

‘Father Bayonne passes rapidly over the last scenes of 
Savonarola’s life, but once again we are able to realize, how 
large a share political animosity, party interests, and petty 
malice and jealousy had in his death, the accusation of heresy 
being simply a pretext, destined to conceal baser and more 
contemptible motives. 

The most striking evidences of Savonarola’s orthodoxy, as 
well as of his personal holiness and the most convincing reply 
to the Protestants who claim him as one of themselves, are 
doubtless the testimonies rendered to him by numerous Sove- 
reign Pontiffs and the tribute of veneration paid to his memory 
by canonized saints of the Church; and on this point Father 
Bayonne gives us abundant and interesting information. Alex- 
ander the Sixth himself never condemned Savonarola’s works, 
which, under his reign, were printed at Venice, with the appro- 
bation of the Patriarch and of the Grand Inquisitor, and when, 
in an audience, Father Vincent Bandel, General of the Dominican 
Order, ventured to praise Fra Girolamo’s holiness, the Pope 
heaved a deep sigh and murmured that he had been misled 
and deceived. On another occasion, he was heard to declare 
in the midst of a Consistory, that he would inscribe Savonarola 
in the catalogue of saints.” The Legate Romolini, who, on 
arriving at Florence, had exclaimed that he could see no reason 
for condemning Fra Girolamo to. death, but who afterwards, 
gained over by his enemies, became an active instrument in 
his ruin, bitterly deplored his error, and during the last years 
of his life made the works of Savonarola his constant study.” 
A few years later we find Julius the Second declaring to the 
Dominicans of La Quercia that he would not scruple to place 
Savonarola on the altars, and Paul the Third, when he heard 
that some still mistrusted the great preacher's orthodoxy in 


18 Etude, p. 184. 19 Jbid. p. 236. 20 Lbid. p. 237. 
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matters of faith, exclaimed that he considered as suspected of 
heresy whoever ventured to accuse Savonarola of being a here- 
tic.74 In spite of this forcible declaration, however, Savonarola’s 
teaching was again attacked under Julius the Third by a 
certain Caterini, who afterwards regretted his violence and, on 
this occasion, the Pope, hearing that Donna Lisa de Aldo- 
brandini, mother of the future Clement the Eighth, and a 
woman of remarkable intelligence, proposed to refute the 
charges, exclaimed with a smile: “If even women write to 
vindicate Savonarola, what will learned men not do?”’ A 
spirited defence of his former master was written in reply to 
Caterini by Fra Benedetto Betucci, who in bygone days had 
been one of the friar’s most devoted followers, and who, although 
upwards of eighty years of age, cherished his memory with 
undying enthusiasm. In 1551 he addressed his defence to 
the Fathers of the Council of Trent, imploring them to proclaim 
the excellence of the doctrines and prophecies of Fra Girolamo, 
“the great herald of Christ.” “I knew him intimately,” he 
goes on; “I was his spiritual son in the world and in the 
cloister; I often heard him preach; I was present at his 
iniquitous capture, and I have witnessed and still witness 
the realization of his prophecies regarding Rome and Italy. 
He was a real prophet, a real messenger of the Most High, 
and I beg him to be favourable to the Council of Trent, that, 
by means of its Catholic members, the Church may be wisely 
reformed for the eternal salvation of all Christians.”* 
Besides its interest as a proof of the steadfast fidelity with 
which Savonarola’s disciples clung to his memory, the above 
passage shows how in their thoughts his name was inseparably 
connected with the Council which, in common with many wise 
and holy men, he had so earnestly desired. It was under Paul 
the Fourth of the Caraffa family that the orthodoxy of Fra 
Girolamo was the subject of a formal declaration, rendered all 
the more important by the fact that the Pope was personally 
adverse to him. During six months his writings were examined 
by a commission named by the Sovereign Pontiff, and the 
debates on the subject were long and animated. They were 
followed with keenest interest, not only by the Dominicans 
themselves, but by the whole population of the Eternal City, 
and in particular by St. Philip Neri, who, it is well known, kept 
in his room a picture where Savonarola was represented with 
2 Etude, pp. 239—277. 22 Jbid. p. 278. 3 Ibid. pr 281. 
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a glory round his brow. When the discussions were at their 
height and a final decision was impending, the Saint spent 
many hours in adoration before the Blessed Sacrament which 
was exposed in the Church of the Minerva. Here he was 
wrapt in ecstasy, and on coming to himself he exclaimed, 
“Victory, victory ; our prayer is heard!” and turning to the 
Prior of the Dominicans, who was present, he informed him 
that, in spite of the attacks of his adversaries, the orthodoxy 
of Savonarola had at that very hour been solemnly confirmed 
by a Papal Decree. Shortly afterwards news was brought that 
Paul the Fourth had declared the doctrine taught by Fra 
Girolamo to be neither “heretical, schismatical, nor erroneous,” 
as his enemies had asserted. 

When Clement the Eighth ascended the Pontifical throne, 
there was general rejoicing among the disciples of Savonarola, 
for the new Pope came of a race where veneration for the 
Apostle of Florence was hereditary. He was the son of that 
Lisa Aldobrandini, whose indignation was excited by the attacks 
of Caterini, and as Cardinal Hippolitus Aldobrandini, he had 
been the intimate friend of St. Philip Neri and St. Catharine 
de’ Ricci. He made no secret of his admiration for Savonarola, 
and when the inhabitants of Ferrara besought him to canonize 
their illustrious fellow-citizen, he replied that he would certainly 
do so if they supplied him with authentic acts of his life and 
miracles.» So general indeed at that time was the hope that 
Savonarola would be raised to the altars of the Church, that 
Father Beccaria, Master General of the Friar Preachers, com- 
missioned three of his religious to compose an Office in honour 
of Jerome and his companions. At a later period, in 1745, 
Benedict the Fourteenth said to Father Garuffo, Vicar General 
of the Congregation of San Marco, that, in his eyes Fra Giro- 
lamo’s holiness was sufficiently proved by St. Philip’s devotion 
for him, and the same Pontiff inserted his name in his “ Cata- 
logue of saints, beatified servants of God, and other venerable 
persons illustrious for their sanctity.” * 

After the testimonies of Popes, it is natural to chronicle the 
tribute of veneration paid to Savonarola by many holy souls 
gifted with supernatural lights, and on this subject Father 
Bayonne quotes a curious letter, written in 1479, by St. Francis 
of Paula. It seems that at the beginning of his career 
Savonarola wrote to beg the prayers of his holy fellow-country- 

* Jbid. p. 295. % bid. p. 332. 26 Jbid. p. 352. 
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man, “Who shone like a star in the midst of the darkness 
that enveloped Italy.” His letter was in Latin and St. Francis 
not being familiar with the language, replied to him through his 
friend and benefactor Simon Alimena, to whom he relates that 
Divine Providence vouchsafed to reveal to him the future 
destiny of his unknown correspondent, “ Jerome of Ferrara.” 
“ This holy religious,” he writes, “is full of zeal for the Catholic 
faith and for the religious state. He will reform monasteries of 
his Order, and will establish others ; he will publish works full 
of knowledge, and will preach sermons of incomparable excel- 
lence. Numerous sinners will be converted by the influence 
of his sanctity. He will give the religious habit to many 
persons, and will establish a Congregation of Preachers, all 
of whom will be men of holy lives. He will preach during 
a certain time in Florence, where he will have a numerous 
audience, he will be hated, envied, unjustly accused to the 
Sovereign Pontiff, condemned to death by means of false wit- 
nesses and of an unjust trial, and hung on a gibbet between two 
of his brethren, as our Blessed Lord Jesus Christ was hung 
between two thieves. Then his body will be burnt, lest the 
people should venerate his relics, and his ashes will be cast into 
the Arno; some fragments, however, will be saved by his 
disciples, and will work miracles.” ” 

This letter, in which the career of Savonarola, with its 
terrible closing, is so graphically described nearly twenty years 
beforehand, has been the subject of some controversy, and its 
authenticity, which at different times was attacked, has been 
skilfully defended by many writers, and in particular by Father 
Bayonne. “In any case,” says the Review to which we have 
alluded,® “it may be permitted to invoke the testimony placed 
under the name of the Saint as expressing the popular feeling 
which united in life, or at any rate, in the remembrance of 
the people, the two reformers, Francis of Paula and Jerome 
Savonarola.” 

The importance generally attached to this interesting docu- 
ment is likewise proved by the fact that when, during the 
process of canonization of St. Catharine of Ricci, her well 
known devotion to Savonarola was brought forward against her 
cause, the letter of St. Francis of Paula was quoted by the 
opposite party as a testimony in favour of Fra Girolamo’s 
holiness. 

7 Etude, p. 24. *8 Revue des Questions Historiques, ist Avril, 1879. 
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Although the Friar’s violent death, accompanied, as it was, 
by circumstances of peculiar humiliation, was calculated to dis- 
courage his followers, yet it rather produced a contrary effect ; 
his memory was surrounded with a halo of veneration, and 
the extraordinary fascination he enjoyed in life continued to 
survive him. Time and space forbid us to deal with the influ- 
ence he exercised over art, an influence generally recognized, 
and which has been ably described,” or with his power as an 
Apostle, which produced in Florence lasting fruits of conversion 
in many souls, we merely record the veneration inspired by his 
personal holiness. His habitual confessor, Father Sebastian 
Maggi and the Benedictine Friar, who assisted him at the last, 
frequently testified to the purity of his conscience, and the latter 
in particular stated that he could not find him guilty of even 
venial sin.*® Blessed Columba of Rieti, who died in 1501, was 
praying in the Dominican Church of Perugia, on May 23, 1498, 
when she suddenly burst into tears, and exclaimed that on the 
public square at Florence three Friar Preachers were ascending 
the scaffold. A few minutes later her sorrow changed into joy, 
and she declared that their souls were carried to Heaven by the 
angels. The Papal Legate at Perugia immediately despatched 
a messenger to Florence to verify the fact, and news was brought 
back that at the very hour of the vision Savonarola and his 
companions breathed their last.*! 

Monseigneur Paganotti, who had assisted at the execution 
on behalf of the Pope, often expressed his regret at having 
obeyed a command which was given under a false idea, and 
asserted that he had been miraculously cured by the inter- 
cession of Savonarola.*® St. Catharine of Ricci, likewise, on 
two different occasions was miraculously restored to health 
through his intervention, and he frequently appeared to her 
with his two companions.” So well known, indeed, throughout 
Italy was the devotion entertained by St. Catharine for the 
Apostle of Florence, that her Convent of Prato became the 
favourite pilgrimage of those who still cherished his memory ; 
and, through her care, his sermons were carefully collected and 
commented upon by the religious of the Order, his portrait was 
painted, and the anniversary of his death was kept with peculiar 
devotion. She possessed, among other relics of her favourite 
saint, one of his fingers in a reliquary, bearing the inscription : 


29 Rio L’Art Chrétien. 
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“Finger of Blessed Jerome of Ferrara, prophet and martyr,” 
and the celebrated portrait, painted by his faithful disciple, Fra 
Bartolomeo. When, in 1724, the cause of St. Catharine’s 
canonization was introduced in Rome, it was stated against 
her that she honoured as a saint one who had been executed 
as a rebel to the Holy See, but Benedict the Thirteenth decided 
that this was no obstacle to her canonization, and thereby tacitly 
sanction the “cultus” of Savonarola.* 

Father Bayonne relates many other instances of miraculous 
favours obtained by holy souls through the intercession of Fra 
Girolamo. Even those who are inclined to look with suspicion 
upon these tales of revelations and miraculous cures, must own 
that they at least afford strong evidence of the popular feeling 
of veneration entertained for him throughout Italy. Other 
proofs are not wanting. Soon after his death medals were 
widely distributed bearing his portrait with the inscription: 
“ Hail, great prophet, illustrious martyr, doctor of the faith, and 
master of morals.”* In 1583, nearly a century after Savon- 
arola’s death, a partisan of the Medici, complained to the 
Grand Duke that the monk’s disciples preserved as relics 
fragments of his bones and of his garments, and assured that 
these worked miracles ; moreover, that his portrait was engraved 
on medals of bronze and gold with the inscription: ‘“‘ Martyr, 
prophet, virgin, and doctor.”** In 1600, medals of Savonarola 
with the words: “True portrait of the Blessed M. Jerome 
Savonarola, of the Order of Preachers, virgin, doctor, and 
martyr,” were publicly sold in the streets of Rome, and if we 
remember, says an author of the seventeenth century,” that these 
images are not exposed in Rome without the permission of 
ecclesiastical superiors, it would seem as though we witnessed 
the realization of a prophecy recorded by Picus de la Mirandola, 
that a time would come when Savonarola should be called, in 
the Church, “Virgin, doctor, and martyr.” In 1646, Cardinal 
Antony Barberini, brother to Pope Urban the Eighth, left, in 
in his will, a sum of five hundred scudi to defray the expense 
of a new edition of Savonarola’s Triumph of the Cross, and of 
his Commentary on the Miserere, both of which were reprinted 
under the patronage of the Propaganda.** The Bollandists, 
although they hesitate to give Savonarola the title of Blessed, 
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mention him among the saints whose feasts are omitted or 
deferred.” 

In this brief sketch, we have but quoted a few of the 
instances mentioned by Father Bayonne as evidence of the 
popular veneration attached to the memory of Savonarola, but 
perhaps one of the most touching is the custom known at 
Florence as the “ Fiorita,” and which continued until 1703. 
Every year, on the 23rd of May, the spot where Savonarola’s 
scaffold once stood was at break of day strewed with fresh 
flowers, and this silent protestation of reverence towards the 
Apostle of Florence continued without interruption for more 
than two hundred years. 

In concluding this Etude, in which he has endeavoured to 
vindicate the Apostle of Florence, Father Bayonne expresses 
a hope that at some future time, Savonarola may be raised upon 
the altars of the Church. Whatever may be thought as to this 
hope, we may at least trust that the earnest and conscientious 
labours of his latest historian may vindicate the memory of this 
great Dominican from some of the charges that have so long 
weighed upon it, and that, above all, it may be proved to 
demonstration, that, to claim Fra Girolamo as one of themselves, 
the Protestants and Revolutionists of the nineteenth century 
must set historical criticism at defiance and advance claims 
utterly unfounded and unjust. 


39 Année Dominicaine, p. 340. 
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I.—NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


1.—-Lettres de l’Episcopat Francais &@ propos des projets Ferry. Précédées d’une 
Introduction par Eugéne Veuillot; et suivies des Lois sur Il’Enseignement de 
1850, 1873, et 1876. Société Générale de Librairie Catholique. Paris et 
Bruxelles: V. Palmé, S. Albanel, 1879. 


Tue Church of France is entering on a period of conflict of which no 
one can foresee the length or the issue, though we may feel sure that, in 
the end, she will triumph and emerge from the struggle stronger and 
more united than ever. It is not safe to predict that the contest will 
be short. France is, indeed, a Catholic nation, at least in the sense 
that the great majority of her children are Catholics. We in England 
could wish few things better for ourselves, in the prospect of any 
parliamentary or electoral struggle which affected our religious liberties, 
than that we should be as strong numerically as are the Catholics of 
France. Under such circumstances, what is required, humanly speaking, 
for the victory of Catholicism over any attempts that may be made to 
suppress or fetter it, is simply that the Catholic majority should learn 
how to use its power, to sway the elections, and to ensure its own fair 
representation in the Legislature. This is exactly what Catholics 
abroad seem not yet to have learnt. Unless we are to except the case 
of Germany, where the Catholic body knows how to use its electoral 
and parliamentary influence, we may search Europe in vain for a 
country containing any large, or even preponderant, body of Catholic 
electors, in which the political force of that body is duly represented in 
the National Assemblies. We must, of course, put Italy out of our 
calculations. Italy can only be called a Constitutional country by a 
figure of speech. Its “representative” Parliament represents nothing 
so much as a revolution. ‘The great mass of the population, who would 
furnish the electoral body in other European countries, is excluded even 
from the nominal franchise, and it is as impossible for a Catholic who 
is loyal to the Church, to be even a candidate at an election in the 
greater part of Italy, as it was for a Catholic to sit for a county ora 
borough in England, Scotland, or Ireland, before the Emancipation of 
the Catholics fifty years ago. But it is not beyond probability in a 
country like France—unless, as is not impossible, a fresh Reign of 
Terror is inaugurated by the return of the Communists from banishment 
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and of the Chambers from Versailles—that the Catholic majority should 
learn at last how to use its parliamentary power, and what is, if possible, 
still more to be desired, to agree upon a common action and line of 
policy. If ever this comes about, there will be short work made of 
M. Gambetta and the party which seems inclined to outbid even that 
rabid revolutionist in measures of tyranny against all who do not 
conform to the behests of the Secret Societies. 

Few things can help on this consummation better than attempts at 
persecution—especially attempts which touch a large part of the nation 
in the exercise of their natural rights as parents and members of families. 
At this moment, the French Catholics, though they are threatened with 
persecution in no less vital a matter than education, and though we are 
told, on good authority, that the persecuting measure will, for the 
moment, pass the Legislature, are in a better position as to the assertion 
and speedy vindication of their political rights than they were a year 
ago. At that time they were much more divided among themselves, 
and they were much less inclined to recognize the necessity of making 
free and energetic use of the power which their very large numbers give 
them, at the electoral ballot and with the Chambers. Of course we 
cannot tell whether the French Republic can possibly survive the 
domination of the absurd set of adventurers who are now at the helm 
of the State. But if the best that can happen is to happen to the 
French Republic of September—if it is to settle down into a steady, 
well-managed State, in which the Assembly is fairly to represent the 
people, in which the majority is not to exterminate the minority, in 
which the best men in the country are to be able to take a part in the 
management of public affairs, as among ourselves, and in which the 
true principles of Christian liberty are to be acknowledged and enforced, 
then it may be considered as quite certain that the Ferry Bills and 
other abominations of the same kind will never be enforced, even if the 
present Chambers pass them, and that the efforts which are now forced 
upon the Catholic majority, if it wishes to preserve the very existence of 
religion, will lead in the long run to the establishment of a Catholic 
influence ovef the public policy to which France has for a very long 
time been altogether a stranger. 

We may fairly hail the unanimous protests of the French Episcopate 
in favour of the religious bodies whose right of teaching will be taken 
away if these Bills pass, as one of the best signs of the consolidation of 
Catholic opinion and influence that has lately been seen in any country 
in Europe. It is not, of course, that there can ever be any real 
separation between the interests of the Episcopate and those of the 
religious orders on such a point. But it is nevertheless a sign of the 
vigour of true ecclesiastical principles, that one of the most brilliant and 
distinguished Episcopates in the Catholic world should so heartily and 
so unanimously refuse, in any way and under any pretence, to separate 
the cause of the religious orders from that of the Church as such. We 
have already spoken, to some extent, on the subject in our late article 
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on the present educational difficulty in France. It is not necessary to 
do more at present than to recommend the volume before us to our 
readers. It is, we understand, intended to publish it in this country in 
an English translation. The more publicity that is given to such 
demonstrations, in our humble opinion, the better. We live in a time 
when the interest which is felt by Catholics in one country with the 
trials and dangers of their brethren in another, is of necessity greater 
than of old. It is of necessity greater, not because there is more charity, 
not because the various members of the one mystical Body of our Lord 
are more closely knit together in reality, or more ready than their 
ancestors to grieve with those of their brethren who have cause for 
grief, or to rejoice with those who have cause to rejoice, but because 
the means of communication are so much easier and quicker, so that 
we know far more and far sooner than was known of old of the troubles 
and joys of our brethren in detail. Still, with all this, we are convinced 
that one of the greatest needs of the Church in our time is the increase 
and deepening of the mutual sympathies which ought to bind the Catholics 
of various nations into one compact and perfectly harmonious body. 
We question very much whether the Catholics of England and Ireland, 
for example, who have owed in past generations so huge a debt of 
gratitude to their brethren in foreign countries, are nearly as much 
alive as they might be to the difficulties which now beset foreign 
Catholics, at a time when we ourselves are so comparatively free from 
molestation of every kind. We have done something, thank God, for 
the German clergy, under their bitter persecution—not yet by any 
means ended—but that something has been measured rather by our 
poverty than by the requirements of the case. We do something, also, 
for the temporal necessities of the Holy Father—but here again it 
requires a full consideration of our own position, and the calls on us 
here, to excuse the trifling amount of the aid that we render to the 
common Father of all the faithful. Our sympathy must always be 
founded on knowledge, and our knowledge of the needs and trials of 
our brethren abroad must depend on the activity and enlightenment of 
those who ordinarily supply us with our information. Considering the 
importance of the interests that are at stake, ordinary English Catholics, 
we fear, hear but little of the attacks which have lately been made on 
freedom of education in Belgium, of the insolent aggression in Italy on 
the law of Christian marriage which has called forth from the Holy 
Father his last magnificent letter to several Italian bishops, and we 
very much doubt whether they are sufficiently roused to the question in 
France, of which we are directly speaking. ll these things are of far 
more importance and urgency, they have far higher claims on our 
thoughts and exertions and prayers, than the small local or personal 
troubles by which we are too often engrossed. We want a very con- 
siderable enlargement and quickening of our sympathies, and for this 
purpose we want a constantly fresh impulse and vigour of spirit in our 
Catholic organs and associations. Anything that contributes to make 
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us more cosmopolitan in this sense, to enlarge and multiply our means 
of information, and so of action, as far as action is open to us, helps 
also to make us more truly Catholic, and to raise us above the petti- 
nesses and jealousies which either dwarf our aims or enfeeble the vigour 
with which we pursue them. Few things are more striking and curious, 
in the Europe of the nineteenth century, than the very different manner 
in which the educational question is looked upon and dealt with in 
various countries, even among Catholics themselves. It would be 
absurd to say that we have not a great deal to learn from our neigh- 
bours, and that we may not, in turn, give them some useful hints. 
For this reason, as well as for many others, we desire to see the 
sympathies of English Catholics kindled to new warmth with regard to 
the trials of a Church so near to us as that of France—we desire 
it not less for our own sake, than for the sake of those who are now 
concerned in a conflict which may some day come upon ourselves, 
though perhaps in a different form. 


2.—THE FRENCH CLERGY ON THE FERRY LAWS. 


It may be useful, as a supplement to the expression of opinion on 
the part of the French Episcopate on the subject of religious teaching, 
to add that attempts appear to have been made, but without the 
slightest success, to separate the second order of the clergy from the 
first on this important point. On such a matter it is well to have the 
testimony of a gentleman whom we have before had to quote in these 
pages—the Paris correspondent of the. Guardian. We need hardly 
repeat what we have already said as to the ordinary character of this 
writers communications to the great High Church newspaper—a 
character which will undoubtedly give much weight to his statements 
in the present instance ; in his letter of June 16th this writer says : 

“A religious service took place recently in the College of Albert- 
le-Grand, at the village of Arcueil, near Paris, in commemoration of the 
massacre of the Pére Captier and his brethren, by whom the College 
was served during the Commune. At the conclusion of the ceremony 
an address was delivered by a well-known and respected member of the 
Paris clergy, the Abbé Delarc, which, as it touched upon more than one 
of the questions of the day, and as the speaker avowedly professed to 
represent in what he said the opinions of the body to which he belongs 
on those questions, is well worthy of notice. Reverting first to the 
Ferry laws and their action upon religious congregational teaching, the 
Abbé insisted upon the impossibility of an absolute elimination of the 
religious element from the upper branches of education without that 
education becoming, par a force des choses, anti-Christian : 

“*Such being the alternative,’ he continued, ‘you will understand 
how deep the emotion is which has manifested itself throughout the 
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country, and which has made itself felt even in the humblest villages, 
when it became known that those religious corporations which, by their 
vocation, their life, their character, and their doctrines were the most 
authorized representatives of the Christian spirit, were likely, within 
a short interval, to be compelled to retire from their schools and to be 
separated from the youth of France. Under such circumstances the 
French Episcopacy has not hesitated to make its remonstrances unani- 
mously heard, and to proclaim that it regarded the cause of the religious 
orders as its own. Thousands of petitions, signed by thousands of 
French people, have demanded the preservation of the Catholic schools 
served by the Congregations.’ 

“‘ Having thus noticed the Ferry laws themselves, the Abbé turned 
to another point of still more interest perhaps at this moment, respecting 
the opinions of his own order. Disturbed at the effect produced by the 
above universal attitude of the Episcopacy, the more advanced organs 
of the press, he said, had been endeavouring of late to insinuate that 
there existed a divergence on the subject, and that the clergy of the 
second rank were far from sharing the opinions of the chief pastors of 
their diocese : 

“ We have heard much of the diversity of feeling existing on certain 
points between the aut clergé and the bas clergé; and it has been 
pretended especially that this das clergé regarded with displeasure the 
development of the religious orders and the influence they exercised 
over youth. Now, as I have the honour to belong to what, by a really 
most unfortunate misnomer, has been called the das clergé, allow me 
to assure you that such insinuations are mere calumnies. In the first 
place there is no such distinction as haut cergé and bas clergé, any 
more than there is aut armée and basse armée, or haute magistrature 
and basse magistrature. There are priests and bishops, the one pro- 
ceeding from the ranks of the other, without any cessation of the 
intimate union existing between them; and only accepting along with 
the Episcopal unction a heavier load of duty and responsibility. Let 
it, therefore, be well understood ; there will be no division between priests 
and their bishops. Had we no higher, no more elevated, motive for 
resting eternally united to the Episcopacy and the Papacy we might 
find one in the knowledge of what defection has been worth to those 
priests who have forsaken the hierarchy to seek an asylum amongst 
unbelievers. After having gloried over their fall, the latter have 
welcomed them as one welcomes runagates, disdain in the mouth, 
and contempt at heart. To know the sentiments of the secular clergy 
it is only necessary to read the addresses signed by the priests of every 
diocese attesting the unity of sentiments between them and their bishops 
on the subject of the religious congregations. 

“Tn the diocese of Paris, I affirm, without fear of contradiction, that 
the union of the regular and secular clergy is, if possible, closer even 
than elsewhere. That union has been cemented by the two things 
most indestructible on earth: sufferings supported in common, and 
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death met in the same cause. The pitiless persecutions and bullets of 
the Commune made no distinction between parish priests and members 
of congregations. They struck both alike, and this equal meed of 
injustice was well merited, for both worshipped the same God and 
upheld the same principles. Side by side, and hand in hand, the monk, 
the priest, and the Bishop marched to death in Paris in the mournful 
days of May, 1871; and so now, side by side, and hand in hand, we 
meet the present crisis, and demand liberty to be left to the religious 
congregations to devote themselves to education.’ 

“No doubt the feelings both of party and of class may, in a measure, 
have prompted the language of the above eloquent address ; and allow- 
ance must be made on that ground for some of the utterances and 
assertions of the speaker. But, at the same time, and with regard 
especially to what he states as to the tendencies of the das clergé, and 
the unanimity of feeling which prevails among them—two circumstances 
must be borne in mind as highly corroborative of his views: first, that 
the Abbe’s assertions are put forth in the midst of his own clerical 
brethren, of whom he assumes to be the spokesman, in their own 
diocese, and amongst whom he lives and lays himself open to daily 
and personal contradiction ; and, secondly, that they have been very 
recently borne out by a further fact of singular significance—viz., that 
not a single priest, not one of the das clergé, not only of the diocese of 
Paris, but not even in all France, has been found willing to come 
forward and openly join the movement, in direct opposition to Epis- 
copal proclivities and to Aaut clergé influences, which has lately been 
here inaugurated. It is impossible, I think, to get over the weight and 
significance of the latter fact, increased as it is by the further considera- 
tion that no French layman of note or consideration, no one in the 
slightest degree entitled to call himself a leader of the Liberal Catholic 
party in France, has taken any overt part in the same direction.” 
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3-—RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


To the important statistics with which our readers are already made 
acquainted in respect of the French controversy about public education, 
the Figaro adds many remarkable statements and testimonies, giving its 
first attention to the Society of Jesus, because M. Jules Ferry honoured 
that Order with a special reference by name. ‘Ce que nous visons,” 
said M. Jules Ferry in his speech at Epinal, “ce sont uniquement les 
Congrégations non autorisées, et parmi elles, je le déclare bien haut, 
une Congrégation, qui non seulement n’est pas autorisée, mais qui est 
prohibée par toute notre Histoire, la Compagnie de Jésus. Oui, c’est 
& elle, messieurs, que nous voulons arracher l’ame de la jeunesse 
francaise.” 

There are, it appears, twenty-eight Colleges of the Society of Jesus, 
of which ten were founded in 1850, eleven since the German war, and 
the remaining seven under the Imperial Government. The total number 
of boys under tuition is a little over eleven thousand. The separate 
Colleges count their pupils in numbers ranging from a little less than 
two hundred to a little more than seven hundred, the one last founded 
being the most numerous. In these Colleges, taken collectively, there 
have been educated, from the foundation of the first batch in 1850 to 
the present time, about sixty thousand boys, and in the last ten years 
nearly seven thousand have obtained the degree of Bachelor. In spite 
of their prosperity, these institutions are for the most part grievously in 
debt. The College of Sainte-Genevitve alone pays £2,000 of interest 
annually to the Government. “This,” says the Figaro, “is not hard to 
account for. Almost all the Houses of the Jesuits were subjected to 
systematic pillage under the Commune, after having been transformed 
into ambulances in the war. They could not be used without much 
cleaning, restoring, building, and for this it was necessary to borrow 
money.” 

The details of the successful competition of these heavily weighted 
Colleges in the race for academic honours have been already given to 
our readers.! That which according to the Figaro is chiefly remarkable 
in their houses, the same being true of other religious orders, and most 
especially of the Dominicans, is the affection with which they are 
regarded by the students who have ended there college course. These 
young men take leave of their kind masters with regret when the day 
of final departure arrives, and lose no opportunity of returning as guests 
to the roof which has sheltered them in their schoolboy days. They 
are always sure of a hearty welcome. ‘To ascribe this phenomenon to 
the ingenious devices of the Reverend Fathers is to make only a pre- 
tence of explaining it. “Cela fait sourire,” says the #igaro. “On sait 
quel est l’attrait de la liberté pour des jeunes gens de vingt ans surtout 
d Paris. S’ ils y renoncent volontairement, c’est qu’ils trouvent un grand 

1 MONTH, May, 1879, p. 119. 
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charme auprés de ces hommes qu’ils connaissent depuis leur extréme 
jeunesse et qui sont restés leurs amis les plus surs.” 

All this is far more noteworthy in France than it would be in 
England, for in our public schools some part of the good old Catholic 
tradition has survived amid the general wreck, so that Englishmen are 
familiar with that feeling of deep attachment to Alma Mater which 
makes not only young men just entering upon the serious duties of 
their profession, but even grave fathers of families and Members of 
Parliament, glad to revisit the venerable halls which live in grateful memory 
as the second home of their early days. Where there is no Christian 
care of the young, there is no loving recollection of devoted teachers. 
No man, young or old, can send his thoughts back with tender reverence 
to professors who neither taught nor practised self-denying virtue, whose 
ambition, where it was best, sought only to secure for master and pupils 
the praise of intellectual proficiency, acknowledging no responsibility of 
a higher order in moulding hearts and forming characters. So it happens 
that French Lycées and godless institutions of all sorts and sizes, where 
masters give their services neither wholly nor partly for the love of 
souls, but only for so many francs a year and the credit of success, fail 
to conciliate any gratitude beyond that which looks to assistance in the 
present or favours in the future. But of the pupils of the Jesuits the 
Figaro writes : “ Ils quittent & regret et retrouvent avec plaisir l’ombre 
de ces robes noires qui les ont pris begayant, et les ont conduits jusqu’ 
aux emplois les plus enviés de |’ Etat.” 

There are many brave men who will not stand by tamely and see 
M. Jules Ferry close the doors of the College of Ste. Genevitve. “In 
the late war,” the former students say in their emphatic protest, “ there 
were 1093 of us under arms: 86 were killed in action. 184 received 
decorations. We call these facts to recollection now in order to refer 
the honour to the masters who prepared us.” 

The Figaro is careful to relate that the first care of the Prussians 
when they occupied Alsace-Lorraine was to turn out the men as enemies 
of Germany, whom M. Jules Ferry denounces as “ prohibited by the 
whole history of France.” 

In an address to the Governor-General of Alsace-Lorraine the members 
of the Town Council declared that they were with good reason anxious about 
an affair which was regarded by all the citizens as of personal interest to 
each, and which affected the well-being of the city. 

The municipal administration of Metz feels a strong and sad foreboding 
that the departure of the Jesuit Fathers and the closing of the school of 
St. Clement will have the effect of destroying trade, will hasten the exodus 
of the principal families, and will help to bring by degrees this once 


flourishing city to desolation and ruin. 
It is matter of history how far ‘the strong and sad foreboding has been 


verified. 

The greatest success of the college in Metz had been achieved in 
the last year of its existence so that it died with glory. Of four candi- 
dates for the Polytechnic, three were received, and in the competitive 
examination for Saint-Cyr, thirteen were declared competent. The last 
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distribution of prizes took place on the 4th of August, 1872, “au milieu 
dune émotion indescriptible.” Evidently at that time the patriotism 
of the good Fathers had not fallen under suspicion. 

The Figaro, for the reason alleged, begins its defence of religious 
education with the Society of Jesus, but without any wish to confine 
its remarks to one Order out of the many which have been slandered. 

Everybody knows how Henri Lacordaire restored the Dominicans 
to France about forty years ago. At that time France was not as now 
at the mercy of little minds jealous of everything greater than them- 
selves. Real excellence then could command admiration and secure 
respectful treatment from political opponents. Now superior excellence 
is a punishable offence. The eloquence of Lacordaire took Paris by 
surprise. He was a monk, but that fault could be forgiven by men, 
whose souls no gleam of faith had lighted yet, for the mere admiration 
of his genius. 

La popularité suivait la gloire alors. Peu d’hommes l’ont connue dans 
la méme mesure que le P. Lacordaire, soit qu’ il fat élu 4 PAssemblée 
nationale de 1848 par les Bouches-du-Rhéne, soit, enfin, & l’Academie 
frangaise, ow il fut regu par M. Guizot. 

Aprés le coup d’Etat, on apprit que, ne trouvant plus assez de liberté dans 
la chaire chrétienne, le grand orateur allait se consacrer 4 l’enseignement de 
la jeunesse. 11 fonda en effet le Tiers-Ordre enseignant de Saint-Dominique, 
dout la premiére école fut—Oullins. 

The education at Ouillins takes an almost exclusively literary 
direction, and comparatively few of the scholars have entered the 
army; but, this notwithstanding, in 1870 all who could bear arms 
hastened to do their duty without waiting for the national appeal. 
Twelve gave their lives. The College of Sorréze was celebrated long 
before Father Lacordaire became its rector. It had been under Louis 
the Sixteenth in the able hands of the Benedictines. If its only scholar 
had been Henri de la Rochejacquelin, he would have sufficed for its 
renown. Unfortunately it also gave birth to the contemptible Germain- 
Casse. 

The famous College of Albert-le-Grand was founded at Arcueil in 
in 1863. Every difficulty was placed in the way of Pére Captier 
by M. Duruy, Minister of Public Instruction (a better man than Jules 
Ferry for all that), whose son is now, by a strange providence, the 
champion of the Dominican Fathers. Pere Captier, with his heroic 
companions, paid with his life the penalty of his devotedness in 
the sad days of the Commune, after having made his house into 
the best known ambulance in Paris. What has been already remarked 
about the anciens éléves of the Rue des Postes is equally true of this 
great Dominican house. Those who have had the privilege of making 
their college course under the faithful guardianship of these devoted 
religious are never tired of showing their affectionate remembrance of 
that fond care which watched over their boyhood. 

Quant aux anciens éléves, ingénieurs, officiers d’état-major, d’artillerie, 
de toutes armes, avocats, négociants, fonctionnaires, ils n’oublient jamais 
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le chemin de leur ancienne école. Le soir de la féte d’Albert-le-Grand, 
chaque année, la réunion des anciens est fort brillante et fort gaie. Quel 
est l’éléve de l'Université & qui est venue Vidée de retourner 4 lancien 
bahut ? Et pour y voir qui? 





But perhaps the most interesting, certainly the most original, of all 
the Dominican foundations is the Naval College of Arcachon. 

Towards the end of 1868, Father Boudrand, Professor of Philosophy at 
the Dominican College of Arcueil presented himself to M. Duruy, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, an innovator by nature, and spoke to him as 
follows : “ Monsieur le Ministre, & Youverture des Chambres, l’empereur 
vient de prononcer un mot qui résume complétement l’objet et le but de ma 
visite. Il faut, a-t-il dit, porter Pactivité nationale du centre ott elle sura- 
bonde, aux extremités qwelle déserte.” 

In furtherance of this very proper desire of the Emperor the 
Dominican Father proposed to stimulate maritime enterprize, and to 
found a college with that direct object. M. Duruy was charmed. The 
novelty of the idea was nothing less than bewitching to a man of 
his character. However, for some cause unknown, the Government 
would not commit itself to the undertaking in spite of M. Duruy’s 
ardent advocacy, so he wrote to Pére Boudrand to tell him that the 
Dominicans might do what they liked as a private venture, and to wish 
them God speed: ‘“ Les voeux de M. Duruy étaient exancés, et des 
moines tentaient une ceuvre que Empire n’avait pas su ou voulu entre- 
prendre.” 

The work has prospered, and Pére Boudrand proudly walks the 
deck of the “ Immaculate Conception,” his corvette école of 1,700 tons. 

Want of space, and no other reason, compels us to be satisfied with 
naming the English Benedictines at Douay, the Marist Fathers, the 
Congregation of Picpus of the third order of St. Francis, honoured by 
martyrdom under the Commune, the Congregation of Jesus and Mary, 
or /es Eudistes, the Congregation of St. Bertin d’Arras, and of Ste 
Marie de Tinchebray and of the Sacred Heart of Issoldun, the 
Oratorians (we believe, not of St. Philip), the Oblates of St. Hilary, the 
priests of the Immaculate Conception of Rennes, the Oblates of St. 
Francis of Sales, the Benedictines of Delle. 
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II.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. La Jeunesse d’ Elizabeth d’ Angleterre (1533—1558), par Louis Wiesener. Paris, 
1878. 

2. The Youth of Queen Elizabeth (1§33—1558). By Louis Wiesener. Edited, from 
the French, by Charlotte M. Yonge. London, 1879. 2 vols. 8vo. 


WE owe an apology to M. Wiesener for having so long delayed to 
notice his important contribution to the historical literature of our 
country ; and we are glad to find ourselves able to atone for past 
neglect by recommending it to the notice of our readers. For such of 
them as require her assistance, Miss Yonge has provided an English 
version of the French original ; consequently we may anticipate a wide 
circulation of M. Wiesener’s work on both sides of the Channel. 

In the first place, let us say a few words upon the English version. 
We wish we could speak of it more kindly than we are compelled to do. 
Its defects have already been so fully and so frequently pointed out 
that it is as unnecessary as it would be unpleasant to dwell upon the 
misconceptions and the mistranslations with which it abounds. But we 
are compelled to notice with regret certain liberties which the translator 
has allowed herself in dealing with the original, and which materially 
affect the value of the English edition. 

Not only is M. Wiesener’s style remarkably lucid, but his whole 
narrative is constructed with the care and skill of an experienced writer. 
The component parts are in harmony with each other, and with the 
whole, and at the same time are so distributed that each incident shall 
follow easily, and as if by a natural sequence, from that by which it was 
preceded. ‘There is no undue elaboration of matters of minor import- 
ance, just as there is no undue compression of events which demand a 
minute explanation. This careful adjustment of the parts to each other 
is disregarded by the translator. The flow of the narrative at times is 
interrupted by the insertion into the English text of questions of detail 
which, however important in themselves, were placed by the author in a 
note at the bottom of the page.! 

Miss Yonge tells us on her title-page that she has “edited” this 
work “from the French,” and again, in a preface of her own, that she 
has “consented to edit M. Louis Wieseners Youth of Elizabeth of 
England.” Perhaps we do not fully understand the distinction here 
attempted to be drawn between the privileges claimed by an editor 
and the duties imposed upon a translator. Possibly the ambitious 

1 Thus, a footnote at p. 357 of the original is carried into the text of the English 
edition (ii. 232). Another instance occurs at page 377 of the French, compared with 
ii. 262 of the English. But one of the most remarkable is that at pp. 368, 369, 370, 
where no less than three pages of small type, giving various bibliographical details 
about A/achin’s Diary, have been transferred into the narrative, doubtless much to 
the astonishment and annoyance of the English reader. See ii, 249. 
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editor thinks himself at liberty to deal more freely with his original than 
would be permitted to one who is satisfied with the humbler duties of a 
translator. In the present instance at least we wish that M. Wiesener’s 
history had been accurately translated rather than inaccurately edited. 
It has suffered in the process sometimes from want of care, sometimes 
from want of information. ‘Thus, in the very first note,? the date of 
Henry the Eighth’s marriage to Katherine is omitted, although given in 
the French text. Limiting our remarks to the last fifty pages of the 
second volume (in the hope that the experience gained by the editor 
before this point had been reached would have been turned to good 
account) we notice a continuous series of errors. Thus,’ M. Wiesener, 
after having pointed out the political agitations to the pressure of which 
Mary Tudor was exposed by the intrigues of Henry the Second of 
France, tells us that the motive which induced him so to act was the 
wish to prevent England from aiding in the disputes of Austria. This 
explanation is omitted in the English version. At page 356 of the 
original is given an extract of some length from an official despatch of 
the Bishop of Dax, no trace of which occurs in Miss Yonge’s edition.* 
The note which in the French text concludes chapter xxviii.® is in the 
English transferred to p. 237, with which it has no connection whatever. 
Irksome as the task is we cannot but notice with disapprobation that a 
passage,® where complaint is made of the one-sided spirit in which 
Mr. Froude has dealt with the despatches of Simon Renard, has been 
omitted—we do not venture to say in bad faith—by our English editor. 

From these instances we arrive at the conclusion that the student of 
English history will do well to provide himself with the original edition 
of La Jeunesse d’ Elizabeth. And upon that work we now proceed to 
make a few observations. ; 

For many years past M.Wiesener has been occupied in the investi- 
gation of matters connected with our national history, as is witnessed 
by his Life of the notorious Earl of Bothwell.’ While engaged in the 
preparation of this biography, he was led of necessity to make himself 
acquainted with the life and character of her cousin and rival, Elizabeth 
Tudor. This preliminary study led him to the conclusion that no 
satisfactory account of the earlier years of the English sovereign had 
yet been written. He found, on inquiry, that this blank in our litera- 
ture did not arise from any want of original material (for letters, State 
papers, and other contemporary documents are forthcoming in abun- 
dance), but because these papers had not hitherto been employed with 
the necessary care and impartiality. He set himself honestly to the 
task, and after having devoted much conscientious study to the subject, 
he has produced the best account which we possess of one portion, at 
least, of the history of Elizabeth Tudor in the volume which now is 
before us. 

The materials upon which the work is founded have been brought 

2 Vol. i. p. 2. * P. 253. 4 ii, 230. 5 P, 358. 6 In p. 161. 
? Marie Stuart et le Comte de Bothwell. 1863. 
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together with great patience and care from every available source, and 
the different statements (sometimes contradictory, generally varying) 
have been tested and balanced one against the other with a rare impar- 
tiality. During the period of Elizabeth’s life preceding her accession 
to the throne there resided in London the Ambassadors of France, 
Venice, and Spain, and as the despatches of these Ambassadors have 
been carefully studied by M.Wiesener, it may be said that they form 
the groundwork of his narrative. The enormous influence of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth was employed to promote the interests of 
Spain, which in his opinion, were identified with the marriage of Mary 
Tudor with his son, Philip the Second. The voluminous despatches 
of Renard enable us to trace step by step the working of this influence 
and place before us very distinctly the nature of that pressure which 
was made to bear upon the intellect, the conscience, and the affections 
of Mary Tudor; and as we cannot separate the fortunes of Elizabeth 
during the most eventful period of her history from the fortunes of her 
sister, Renard is no less the biographer of Elizabeth than he is of Mary. 
That the advice of the Emperor should have had the greatest weight 
with the daughter of Catharine of Aragon is intelligible. ‘There was the 
great bond of the Spanish nationality, and there was the stronger bond 
of the community of the faith. Charles had been her mother’s best 
friend, or rather her only friend, when she was dishonoured, persecuted, 
and cast out by her unworthy husband. Hence, then, the influence 
of Renard’s Despatches ; and we think that M. Wiesener has exercised 
a sound discretion in assigning to them that prominence which they 
occupy among his authorities. 

While the Imperial Ambassador was straining every nerve to estab- 
lish and consolidate the power of Mary and to bring about her marriage 
with Philip, the Ambassador of France, Noailles, was no less energetic 
in advancing the cause of her half-sister Elizabeth. The object of 
Noailles was to thwart the enormous preponderance which Spain would 
of necessity acquire in the politics of Europe by an alliance with 
England ; and to effect this the readiest mode was (in the opinion of 
King Henry the Second) to dethrone Mary by aiding the party which 
aimed at the overthrow of the Catholic faith and the triumph of the 
Reformation in the person of the younger sister. Doubtless Henry had 
an ulterior object in view: he looked beyond the present dynasty, and 
aimed at securing the English throne for his own daughter-in-law, Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scotland and Dauphiness of France. But for the 


8 A singular and unhappy fatality seems to have attended these several precious 
collections of papers. Lingard (v. 185, edit. 1854) tells us that ‘‘ Renard’s Despatches 
are in three volumes in the Library at Besancon,” where he must have inspected 
them, for he quotes them frequently (pp. 181, 194, 195, 201, 203). These volumes 
have disappeared. The two large volumes now in our Public Record Office (ending 
June 15, 1554) were transcribed, within living memory, from the originals at Brussels, 
These originals have also disappeared. The Archives in Paris contain two folio 
volumes of the Despatches of Noailles during his Embassy in England, the originals 
of which are no longer forthcoming. (See M.Wiesener’s Preface, p. x.). 
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present moment the duty of Noailles was to depose Mary and to place 
Elizabeth on the vacant throne ; and to this he devoted himself with 
unscrupulous energy. Between these two rival powers, represented—and 
ably represented—by Noailles and Simon Renard, stands the Ambassa- 
dor of Venice, Giov. Michieli, whose Despatches during this period of 
our history have been recently deciphered and published by Friedmann. 
Leaning to France rather than to Spain, the Venetian stands aloof from 
both, and his letters, generally inferior in depth of view and accuracy of 
detail to those of his two neighbours, enable us to hold the balance 
between them, and to determine the side towards which the truth pre- 
ponderates. 

Following such authorities as these, and very many others, English 
and foreign, printed and unprinted, of the highest value, the estimate at 
which M. Wiesener has arrived respecting the conduct and the character 
of the Princess Elizabeth, is most probably the correct one. It can 
scarcely be expected that this estimate will be materially affected, still 
less that it will be contradicted, by the discovery of documentary 
evidence hitherto unexplored.® As to Elizabeth’s intellectual powers, they 
were of a high order, and they had been carefully and successfully culti- 
vated. In mental power and in scholarship she was superior to her half 
sister Mary Tudor and her cousin Mary Stuart. Her moral qualities were 
low ; for she had imbibed, from those around her, at an early period of 
her career, those lax principles on which she acted during the whole of 
her life. She believed that Self was the one great object for which she 
lived, and that she was justified in sacrificing whatever stood in the way 
of her interest or her gratification. Before her accession to the throne 
she exhibited wonderful prudence, caution, and tact, steering her course 
in safety through the reefs of Court treachery and the currents of 
her own strong passions. In the course of time, however, when she had 
firmly seated herself on the throne of England, she cast aside the mask, 
and then the more ignoble features of her character made themselves 
unmistakeably conspicuous. Faithless, treacherous, and heartless, the 
woman and the Queen have been long known to us, but now, for the 
first time, Mr Wiesener gives us to see that all these evil qualities 
existed in “ the Youth of Elizabeth.” 


® The publication of the life of Jane Dormer, Duchess of Feria, which is about to 
appear under the care of Canon Estcourt of Birmingham, will assuredly supply us with 
matter well worthy of notice. The same remark may be made in regard to the next 
volumes of the Calendars of Documents published under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls from the archives of Venice and Spain—and we wish we could add, from 
Paris and Rome. 
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3. The Jesuits: their Foundation and History, By B. N. London: Burns and 
Oates, 1879. 

English literature contains much and various vilification of the 
Society of Jesus, but, strange to say, the excellent popular history in 
two modest volumes which Messrs. Burns and Oates have just pub- 
lished is the first attempt which has been made to enable readers who 
do not carry on their studies in any modern language except their 
native English to judge for themselves, from a consecutive record of 
facts, how far the Order founded by St. Ignatius of Loyola deserves 
the bad things which have been freely said about it. At this very 
moment it stands, though not alone, at the bar of public opinion in 
France, deeply disliked by the opponents of Christian education and 
receiving unmeasured praise from the pastors of the Church. It is 
not according to English justice that any body of men should be con- 
demned unheard, and if, when the cause of the French Jesuits comes 
to be heard, it should happen to be made clear beyond disputing that 
their friends are the friends, and their enemies the enemies, of the 
Christian name, it will not be according to English respect for religion 
to wish success to M. Ferry and his supporters. But if in one 
momentous struggle the Jesuits certainly deserve the support of 
Englishmen, acting upon English principles of justice and religion, 
it may begin to seem possible that these defenders of the faith, have 
been misrepresented, on other occasions, not to say cruelly traduced, 
and the desire to know more of their previous history, will occur 
to honest men. This first complete account in English of the Society 
of Jesus sees the light of day so opportunely that it ought to find many 
readers outside the Catholic community. If men brought up in 
ignorant hatred of a name could forget for the time their preconceived 
antipathies and give this little work a fair perusal, they would have no 
reason to regret that act of tardy justice, and the effort would not end 
in disappointment. The book is just what it professes to be, a popular 
history, drawn from well-known sources, and making no parade of 
original research. The process of selection from very copious materials 
has been judiciously effected, and the arrangement is good. The narra- 
tive is concise, but by no means jejune, the writing graceful in its sim- 
plicity. Nothing of real interest seems to have been forgotten, but all 
»-nerfluous ornament has been conscientiously excluded. Those who 
from French or Italian works are already in part acquainted with that 
“story not unknown,” will be glad to have their memory so pleasantly 
refreshed by a reproduction of the same in the vernacular, and those 
to whom it is entirely new ought to be grateful to the industrious 
author for putting it before them in so agreeable and compendious 
a shape. 

The severe self-control with which all scenic amplification has been 
avoided is well shown in the brief treatment of that most tempting theme, 
the First Vows of the seven companions in the little chapel at Montmartre, 
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One of the number, Nicholas Bobadilla, was still alive fifty-six years after 
that inauguration. He had seen before he closed his eyes at Loreto 
in 1590 the vows of Montmartre singularly blessed, and the fondest 
hopes of Ignatius more than realized in the marvellous success of that 
first half-century of labours in East and West and of many martyrdoms. 
We can readily believe that the students of the Roman College in the 
beginning of Acquaviva’s Generalship would gather round the venerable 
father to hear him speak of Ignatius and Francis Xavier and Peter 
Faber and the rest, whom he had known so familiarly in those old days 
which seemed already, at that early date, more than half heroic. Yet 
they, the listeners, had Aloysius Gonzaga for their fellow-student, and 
Bellarmine for their professor. 

The two chapters in the first volume which are devoted to the 
English Martyrs of the Society of Jesus will be read with particular 
attention, for although their names have been made more widely known 
in the last few years by the inquiry undertaken with a view to their 
canonization in company with so many holy Seminary priests and 
religious of other Orders, they come before their countrymen rather as 
subjects of Queen Elizabeth and the Stuart Kings than as brothers of 
Laynez and Canisius fighting on English soil their hereditary fight 
against the sons of Luther. We see how Edmund Campion and 
Robert Parsons prepared themselves for the English Mission and what 
was the character of the instructions with which they started on their 
dangerous journey. When to say Mass was a capital crime and to keep 
the law of God was to break the law of England, it was manifestly im- 
possible to separate religious from political considerations. As in 
Germany now, the choice in England lay then between obeying God 
and obeying man. The noblest Englishmen in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth were not those who sought her favour, but those who braved 
her fury, not Philip Sydney and such as he, but priests like Edmund 
Campion and laymen like the gallant young George Gilbert. In the 
dark days when English buccaneers like the brutal Hawkins gained not 
only wealth but honour by kidnapping negroes, and were welcomed 
home from their foul piracies and received at Court with distinction by 
a Queen of England, as if they had been doing good service to their 
country!, men of clean conscience and upright heart lay rotting in loath- 


1 “The first Englishman who took part in it (the slave trade) appears to have 
been John Hawkins, who sailed in 1562 with three ships to Sierra Leone, where he 
secured, ‘partly by the sworde and partly by other meanes,’ some three hundred 
negroes, whom he transported to Hispaniola. The enterprize proving successful, he 
made a much more considerable expedition in 1564 to the coast of Guinea, the English 
‘going every day on shore to take the inhabitants with burning and spoiling their 
towns,’ and the achievement was so highly considered at home that he was knighted 
by Elizabeth, and selected for his crest a-manacled negro” (Lecky, History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century, v. ii. p. 12, 13). ‘Even the Queen herself had no objection 
to turn a little honest money ; and contenting herself with requiring a promise from 
him that he would do no injury to the Spaniards, she left the rest to his discretion, 
and placed at his disposal one of the best ships in her service” (Froude, History of 
England, v. viii. p. §9). ‘‘.. . they offered to guide him to a village where he 
would find a hundred unprotected women and children” (Jéid. p. 60). ‘* Lord 
Pembroke and the other contributors made sixty per cent. on their adventure ; nor 
need it be supposed that Elizabeth went without her share for the ship” (/did. p. 65). 
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some dungeons, and made the acquaintance of the rackmaster, or, if 
they escaped the severer penalties, were subjected to many bitter 
trials for conscience’ sake. England will yet come to know who were 
the patriots and who were the traitors in those post-reformation days. 
The blood of voluntary victims is more powerful to save than the 
crimes of oppressors to bring ruin, and the hopes of the present 
generation of English Catholics are founded upon the merits of their 
ancestors. 

The history of the Church of Japan has a more mournful interest 
for English readers. No share in the triumph, but a deep responsibility 
in the guilt of the final overthrow of noble efforts, is all that England 
can claim as the achievement of her merchants and sailors in that land 
of Christian heroes. The closing scene of the wonderful drama is not 
without its admixture of consolation, Deliberate apostasy is a crime 
which comparatively seldom finds room for repentance. The last days 
of the Church in Japan afford an instance, perhaps without parallel, of 
the conversion of a notorious renegade, who, reversing the example of 
St. Paul, from an Apostle became a persecutor. In the year 1633, 
rendered illustrious by the constancy of many glorious martyrs, a Jesuit 
Provincial, Christopher Ferreyra, after enduring for five hours the 
terrible ordeal of “the pit,” lost heart and miserably fell. Father 
Marcellus Mastrilli, a Neapolitan, offered his life in atonement, and 
sailed from Lisbon in 1635 expressly to seek martyrdom. He found, as 
he desired, a cruel death. Other missioners were martyred after him, 
five of the number being tortured by fire every day for seven months, 
and at last, when he was nearly eighty years old, Ferreyra himself had 
the courage to expiate his crime, and to secure eternal life by enduring, 
for sixty-eight hours, the same torment which had been the occasion of 
all his unhappiness. 


4. History of Afghanistan. By Col. G. B. Malleson. London: Allen and Co. 1878. 


Few men are better qualified than Colonel Malleson to instruct us 
about the past history of India, for it has been a favourite subject of 
his study under exceptionally favourable circumstances for a consider- 
able time. He has had the advantage of being able to collect at his 
leisure the notes from which this last voiume is constructed, but the 
occasion for using them came upon him so suddenly that it was 
necessary to arrange them and give them their final shape for publica- 
tion at exceedingly short notice. This is to be regretted, but it is not 
easy to blame the author for precipitancy. It is in few things more 
true to say, that “he gives twice over who gives quickly,” than in the 
duty devolving upon men well acquainted with the history of some par- 
ticular region, unexpectedly converted into a theatre of great events, to 
enlighten the ignorance or dispel the misconceptions of their country- 
men. Colonel Malleson has endeavoured to present a truthful narrative, 
and, although in his account of events which have scarcely yet passed 
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into history, he has found it impossible, as he confesses, to avoid the 
manifestation of his own political opinions, and it may therefore be 
well for the reader occasionally to refuse to look through the author’s 
spectacles at the larger results, yet he speaks according to what he thinks, 
and his judgment is worthy of respect. In our anxiety to understand 
the present state of things in Afghanistan, we naturally feel that the 
earlier portion of the history might have been compressed and the later 
portion more fully developed ; but unless it is necessary to suppose that 
the concluding chapters contain the whole purpose of the work, and 
that the larger part of it is only an extended introduction, we do not 
see that Colonel Malleson’s readers have any right to be disappointed. 
The past history of Afghanistan is valuable for its own sake, and for 
its remote but very real influence upon later events; and the author, 
after compiling his history of a period of which he is fully competent 
to speak as a student, appends a few chapters about things and persons 
still within easy memory of which he cannot speak quite so impartially. 

In his opening chapter Colonel Malleson describes the country and 
the various tribes. He begins the history of the Afghan people from their 
conversion to Mohamedanism at the end of the ninth century. At that 
time Afghanistan was under the rule of the princes of Khorasan and 
Transoxiana, whose capital was Bokhara. A Turki slave had been 
appointed Governor of Bokhara in the middle of the tenth century, 
and when a new king deprived him of this dignity he fled to Ghazni 
and established himself there. His son-in-law and successor, another 
Turki slave, founded the first dynasty of independent Afghanistan, 
the Ghgznivide, which lasted till the year 1187. For thirty or forty 
years after that date the independence of the country was maintained 
under Muhammad Ghori. Then, in 1224, Chinghiz (Genghis) Khan 
appeared on the scene. From 1251 to 1383 there were brief intervals 
of independence. Tamerlane’s invasion followed, and for another 
century and a half, from Tamerlane to Baber, “Afghanistan had no 
history of her own.” 

Under a series of vigorous rulers the Afghans, always brave, would 
have become a dominant race in Asia; but if any chief asserted his 
pre-eminence and founded a dynasty, the sons or the grandsons inevita- 
bly undid his work, and it may be said that the later history of 
Afghanistan is one perpetual struggle between successive sets of royal 
brothers. Personal greed of power, which in Europe tries to disguise 
itself under some pretence of lofty patriotism, in Asia does not court 
concealment. The picture which Colonel Malleson draws is painful, 
but instructive, with a regular recurrence of horrors, only less horrible 
than the latest tragedy in Burmah. A young prince, ambitious and 
daring, seizes the supremacy, puts to death or blinds the rival claimant, 
fights down all opposition, and then develops into a jealous ruthless 
tyrant, or a feeble voluptuary, till his turn comes to have his eyes put 
out by a surgeon with a lancet by order of the next of kin. Then the 
same story is repeated. Ahmad Shah, who had been, though an Afghan, 
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a favourite officer of Nadir Shah, the Persian invader of Hindustan, 
was a man of really noble character and had been elected for his merit 
by the Afghan chiefs in 1747. With their cordial support he achieved 
the independence of Afghanistan, an enterprize which kept him all his 
life fighting, and perhaps saved him from the degradation of idleness. 
He died in his bed, and was succeeded by his son Taimur. Taimur was 
of a peaceful disposition, but several attempts to assassinate him did 
not improve his temper, and he committed one act of perfidious cruelty 
which even Afghans mentioned with horror. He also, strange to say, 
died a natural death. He left twenty-three sons. The eldest was 
Governor of Kandahar, the second, of Herat. ‘“‘ All the other princes,” 
we are told, “repaired to Kabul to urge their respective claims. Zaman, 
the fifth son, was duly elected, but he had to win his throne with the 
sword. He ruled the chiefs with a rod of iron, till his increasing 
unpopularity gave his brother Mahmoud confidence. Zaman’s eyes 
were ‘lanced,’ and Mahmoud ascended the throne. Mahmoud left 
the cares of government to his Vizier, the justly celebrated Fathi 
(Futteh) Khan, a man of great intellectual power and commanding 
character, whom his royal master rewarded for many years of excellent 
administration by first ordering his eyes to be put out, and then a 
little later superintending in person his most barbarous assassination. 
Mahmoud in his turn is believed to have been murdered by his son 
Kamran, Shah of Herat. Kamran was murdered by his Minister in 
1842, and the Minister was afterwards murdered by somebody else. 

The disastrous interference of the British which ended in the terrible 
retreat of 1842 was undertaken in support of a brother of Mahmoud, 
Shah Shijah, against a son of Futteh Khan, Dost Muhammfd. 


5. A Victim of the Falk Laws: the Adventures of a German Priest in prison and in 
exile told by the victim. Bentley, 1879. 


Persecution has its advantages. If a book is fortunate enough to 
rouse the indignation of Prince von Bismarck, a career is at once 
secured for it. The English publishers of this little narrative tell us in 
a note that it “passed through nine editions (45,000 copies) in three 
months, and was repeatedly confiscated in Germany, only to reappear in 
France.” However, it must not be supposed that this story of the 
Kulturkampf did not deserve suppression. There is no satire that tells 
against bad men with half the force of truth, and the tyrants of “the 
Fatherland” would have much preferred that free-born Britons and 
Americans had not been informed in such unpleasantly minute detail of 
the things which are done in Germany to promote enlightenment and 
progress. Some of the petty meannesses of cruelty, not directly 
enjoined, or solemnly approved, but with full consciousness of facts 
permitted, by superior officers, would be incredible if they were not 
related by ‘the Victim’ himself, who, as a confessor of Christ, and 
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because he has suffered much rather than “‘ economize” his convictions, 
would deserve to be believed for his own sake, even if such scenes as 
he describes had not been attested by too many witnesses for denial to 
be any longer possible. 

The “ Victim’s” narrative is divided into two equal parts. The first 
tells of his imprisonment, the second of his banishment. The story of 
prison life is very touching in its simplicity, but the adventures related 
in the second portion of the volume carry us back in spirit to those old 
“ priest-hunting” days of which Englishmen are now, by the grace 
of God, most heartily ashamed. All that is generous in our nature is 
roused by this earnest, yet playful little narrative of sufferings and 
labours not only willingly, but wilfully confronted, to help poor souls 
left destitute of Mass and sacraments. A brave-hearted pastor, who 
will not leave his flock to the wolf, no matter who orders him to do so, 
ought to command the admiration even of those who do not share his 
thoughts. All can see, if they will, that it is not love of danger, but 
pure devotion to duty, which makes a young priest go into hiding-places 
all day, and sally forth under cover of night to take weary walks from 
village to village for the purpose of hearing confessions and offering the 
Holy Sacrifice. 


I found a safe hiding-place in the house of a good and brave Catholic, 

who welcomed me with cordial hospitality, and took care to make my 

resence known to the rest of my flock, by announcing that at a very early 
cous next morning I should celebrate Holy Mass. 

When the morning came not a place in the church was empty. While I 
exhorted my people to remain true to the faith of their fathers, not to be 
dismayed or led astray by the troubles of these tempestuous times, but to 
hold firmly to the Church and her bishops, a murmur of tears and sobs arose 
from the’assembly. 

Before I had entered, one of the churchwardens had, unknown to me, 
organized a collection, and after Mass placed in my hands a well-filled purse, 
as provision for my coming peregrinations. 

I then went into the confessional, administered Holy Communion, 
baptized two children, and visited a sick person. Naturally the public 
exercise of all these “illegal” functions could not remain hidden. At eight 
o’clock the police were on the alert, seeking to lay hands upon me. Had 
they guessed whose roof it was that sheltered me? Had I been betrayed? 
I know not. In’any case a gendarme and police agent came to the door 
and demanded where I was to be found. The master of the house had 
quickly pushed me into a place of concealment not easy to discover. I 
crouched upon a wooden plank, under the boarding that made a little roof 
over the well, and behind the windlass. The position was not without 
danger, for deep water shimmered beneath me ; but I was completely hidden, 
and my seekers would not have risked their precious lives in such a place. 
The whole house was searched from garret to cellar, every corner, room, 
cupboard, and bed visited and overhauled, the granges and stables examined, 
barrels and water-butts knocked in, and even the door of my hiding-place 
opened, but I was not found; and the despairing gendarme quitted the 
premises with a threat, which I heard distinctly— 

“When we can but lay our fists on this cursed fellow, we will wring his 
neck for him !” 


One exploit reminds us forcibly of Father Robert Parsons, the arch- 
tormentor of Elizabeth. After a most exciting flight with some 
gendarmes in hot pursuit, the “ Victim” and a curé from the safer side 
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of the Moselle, and another priest “supposed to be in prison,” reached 
the riverside with not a minute to spare, and amid cheering and waving 
of hats, jumped into the only boat, the others having been carefully 
moored at some distance by the Catholics, and were soon across in 
Luxembourg. The samte day our indefatigable missioner crossed again 
to the German side of the Moselle, but was nearly discovered in the 
transit. The captain of the boat was an old College friend, and 
promised not to betray him; but at one of the stopping-places a 
gendarme who had been in charge of our good priest at the time of his 
first arrest, and had behaved with more than usual brutality, came on 
board, and in spite of the new growth of beard, would very probably 
have recognized him. The captain, who had said, “ As long as you are 
on board my boat you have nothing to fear,” was as good as his word. 
“You have often helped me through Virgil’s ned and Homer's 
Odyssey, and it is now my turn to help you to put in practice Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. So the priest was put into a red jacket and a cap with 
metal buttons and a steel anchor in front, and paraded in front of the 
gendarme in absolute security. The red jacket was the only thing that 
suffered, for his shoulders were rather too broad. 


6. The Constitution “* Apostolice Sedis Moderationi” Explained. By the Rev. T. J. 
Carr, Professor of Theology, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. First Part. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1879. 

We believe that a great outcry was raised by the Protestant papers, 
and by writers of the Déllinger school among nominal Catholics, when 
the late Pope issued, a few weeks before the meeting of the Vatican 
Council, the famous Constitution which is known, from the words with 
which it begins, as the “ Afostolice Sedis.” No care at all was taken 
to find out what the Pope had done, or whether he was or was not 
conferring a benefit on the Church by an exercise of power which no 
one questioned. It was quite enough that Pius the Ninth had done 
something. Of course, that something must be not only wrong in 
itself, but an increase of the number of tyrannical chains in which the 
poor Catholics were bound hand and foot, and it must of necessity, also, 
be an attack of the privileges of the episcopal body. - The outcry served 
its purpose for the time. Probably no Protestant, and but few among 
Catholics, except those whose duties oblige them to such studies, have 
thought much from that day to this about the contents of this Pontifical 
Constitution. 

It was in reality an act of the Pope of which there was great need 
and for which the Church will long be grateful to the memory of Pius 
the Ninth. It simplified in a wonderful manner the penal legislation 
of the Church.. “ During the progress of many centuries,” says the 
learned professor, whose work lies before us, “the additions made to 
existing censures by several Councils and by successive Popes had 
grown to such a degree, that even learned canonists were often at 
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a loss to distinguish those that still continued in full operation from 
those that had fallen into general or partial disuse. No one can be 
surprised that some uncertainty of this kind, and some consequent in- 
convenience, should occasionally arise. They are almost necessary 
results of the Catholicity and of the perpetuity of the Church. Her 
dogmatic teaching, indeed, is infallible, and when once proposed for 
the acceptance of the faithful, is unalterable. But her disciplinary laws 
must vary with the varying needs of different ages. On the one hand, 
she has to legislate for every time and for every place, and, on the 
other, within her wide dominion there is perpetual change. The wants, 
the errors, and the crimes of one century differ widely from those of 
another, and for those different wants, errors, and crimes, the legislation 
of the Church must be always suitable.” The long reign of the late 
Pope made him intimately acquainted with the condition of the legisla- 
tion of the Church as to discipline. It was in the interests alike of the 
rulers of the Church and of the people committed to their care, that he 
had determined, at the date just now mentioned, to classify, revise, and 
retrench the long list of censures which he found in existence. The 
Constitution, which Professor Carr has undertaken to elucidate, was 
the result of this determination. By it, many of the old censures 
have been abrogated, some have been modified, others renewed without 
change. The Constitution has reduced, therefore, to a comparatively 
small number three classes of most important censures—that is, of excom- 
munication, suspension, or interdict—which are what are called (1) @ 
jure; (2) late sententie; and (3) which concern the whole Church. 
Other classes of censures, known to theologians as ab homine, or as 
ferenda sententia, or as regarding not the whole Church, but particular 
classes, or places, and the like, have not been touched by this act 
of Pius the Ninth. In one point, and in one only, has it touched 
the censures directly inflicted by the Council of Trent. It is the 
censures of the former three classes with which the explanation of the 
Constitution of Pius the Ninth has to deal. They are now com- 
paratively few, and are considered by the Professor under three 
heads—thost contained in the Constitution itself, those inflicted since 
the Constitution, and those directly imposed by the Council of Trent, 
but not interfered with by this Constitution. 

The theological student will be prepared for an abundance of 
sound learning in anything that proceeds from a member of the 
teaching body of the great College of Maynooth—a seat of sacred 
learning which at this moment, has no superior in the Catholic 
world. Professor Carr has had some experience of the practical 
work of a priest before being called on to take his place at May- 
nooth. It would be beyond the province of a notice like the pre- 
sent to follow this learned author through the careful treatise which 
he has now given to the public. We trust it may be the precursor 
to more on the same kindred subjects from the same pen. He has our 
warmest sympathy in his desire for a series of short tracts, written 
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in English, on some of the more popular questions of theology. For 
such a purpose two things are requisite, which Professor Carr possesses 
in abundance, soundness and accuracy, the result of good theological 
training, and a clear style for the exposition of his subject-matter. 


4. My Command in South Africa, 1874—1878. By General Sir Arthur Thurlow 
Cunynghame. Macmillan and Co. 1879. 

The annexation of the Transvaal has roused so much angry partisan- 
ship, and has called forth so many contradictory statements from 
persons, equally qualified by residence on the spot, and presumably 
equally willing, to give correct information, that it may be found neces- 
sary to allow the excitement to subside before those who desire to form 
an impartial judgment can venture to suppose that their conclusions 
belong to the truth of history. Sir Arthur Cunynghame is a zealous 
defender of the annexation, and affirms that it was not only necessary 
for the protection of the colonial frontiers, but that it was the one only 
way of saving the Boers from being massacred by Cetewayo’s warriors. 
He says also that the majority of the Boers were perfectly well aware 
of their danger and of their helplessness, and that, “although a few 
spoke against the measure from national pride, they were deeply grateful 
in their hearts to the hand which had saved their homes from destruc- 
tion.” Either the Boers have changed their thoughts in the interval, 
or they have a curious way of expressing them, if it be true that at the 
time of the annexation the majority of them favoured the project. It 
is more than possible that the former alternative is the true one. While 
the Boers lay at Cetewayo’s tender mercy the) might welcome a form 
of succour which nothing but present peril could make acceptable, and 
those who kept silent through prudential motives before would feel it 
doubly necessary when they recovered the power of speech to vindicate 
their patriotism by noisy protest. 

Sir Arthur Cunynghame imparts much valuable knowledge about 
South Africa, dividing his subject into five sections: A Journey from 
Cape Town to the Eastern Frontier, the Free States, and Basuto Land ; 
A Visit to Pondo Land and Natal; The Expedition to repress a 
threatened Rebellion in the Diamond Fields ; The Annexation of the 
Transvaal; The War on the Eastern Frontier. In the Preface a brief 
resumé is given of the history of the South African colonies. ‘The Zulus 
first appear in history as invaders of Natal under Chaka, the uncle of 
Cetewayo, in 1820, five years before the English arrived there. Chaka 
“‘organized a military system so complete that the Zulus, since his 
time, may be considered the Prussians of South Africa. In the year 
above mentioned he desolated Natal, murdering men, women, and 
children ; and laid it so completely waste that it became a desert. 
This he did, not that he wanted territory, but as an amusement.” This 
2 P: 22g 
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man was murdered and succeeded by his brother Dingaan, who was 
some degrees more cruel than himself. ‘“Cetewayo, the present King, 
almost rivals his uncle Dingaan in cruelty, and his uncle Chaka in 
military talent.”? 


8. Repertoire Assyrien (Traduction et Lecture). Par Ed. de Chossat. Lyon: Impr. 
A. Louis Perrin et Marinet, 1879. 4to, 184 pp. et 204 pp. 


From the very beginning of the study of the Assyrian remains 
attempts have been assiduously made to secure the results attained and 
to throw them into an easy form for the practical use of future students, 
in order to facilitate further discovery and explanation of the cuneiform 
inscriptions. Perhaps we may regret that many of these attempts were 
intended for the general public instead of being restricted to scholars, 
who, accordingly, are not always provided with the necessary quotations 
and references for forming their own independent judgment upon the 
exactness of the earlier statements. Whoever has tried to compare the 
original texts with the translations, as they are commonly published in 
popular articles, will find so many difficulties that, if he be a beginner, hé 
may be tempted to set aside with distrust the entire investigation in 
sheer despair of ever understanding all the reasons for the translations 
adopted. But still greater difficulties will be found by those who address 
themselves to the original inscriptions; for they will find that in 
many publications the texts themselves need further corrections, and 
that very many philological perplexities are based on readings now 
known to be wrong. These remarks are not meant to imply any kind of 
blame attaching to the first cuneiform publications, as will be readily 
seen by those who are acquainted with the originals, for there are so 
many difficulties to be overcome that even scholars were not prepared to 
cope with them, and therefore many necessary distinctions and re- 
strictions were unavoidably neglected. More than forty years ago the 
various Persian cuneiform inscriptions, written in about forty different 
characters in a language closely akin to Sanscrit, could be read and 
explained ; and from this simple alphabet a similar easy mode of writing 
was supposed to await discovery for the Assyrian translations of the 
same texts. But on comparing the Assyrian inscriptions of the trilingual 
texts of the Persian monarchs, no limited number of characters could 
be found, and in the discoveries at Khorsdbdd, in the inscriptions of 
King Sargon, new characters were detected everywhere. Thus Botta 
counted, after a careful comparison of the inscriptions of Sargon, more 
than six hundred and forty characters, excluding the variants of the same 
character. But when later the clay tablets from Kuyundjik and Nebi- 
Yunus and the various Babylonian tablets were examined and compared, 
new characters were constantly appearing, and no definite number. could 
be ascertained for the Assyrian Syllabary. Amongst such a multitude 
of various signs, a parallel of which exists perhaps only in the Chinese 
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language, it is easy to imagine that earlier explorers and writers might 
have changed not a few in transcribing or might have confounded new 
signs with others already better known. Besides, the clay-tablets are so 
covered with extremely minute characters that it requires much experi- 
ence to distinguish the different little strokes and to identify them with 
the well known and clearly written characters hewn in the stone monu- 
ments. For these reasons it is easy to conclude that in the progress 
of these studies it would be found needful to issue from time to time 
a new and revised Syllabary, in which certain characters were more 
distinctly defined, wrong readings corrected, and the like. The same 
interpreters, who explained with success the Persian inscriptions, collected 
the principal data on which the Assyrian explanations are based. It 
would be too long to mention here all the names of these distinguished 
scholars—an almost complete list of them may be found in the various 
notes of T. Oppert’s Expédition en Mésopotamie—a few only of them I 
propose to point out. In France, Burnouf, Saulcy, and Botta, amongst 
others, roused an interest in these studies ; Jules Oppert and Joachim 
Ménant joined them later, and developed with great success the prin- 
ciples of the Assyrian grammar. In England the interest was kept up 
by the continued discoveries of consuls and other officers stationed in 
the East, and the collected materials were prepared for publication and 
put within the reach of scholars by the indefatigable labours of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson. Rev. Dr. Hincks, Fox Talbot, Norris, and others 
endeavoured to compare the different texts, in order to find out the 
various forms of the same characters and to establish the first principles 
of the Assyrian language. In Germany the well-known Professor Grote- 
fend extended his successful studies also to the Assyrian and Babylonian 
inscriptions. 

These names may represent—after the travellers and explorers of 
the monuments themselves in Messopotamia—the first epoch of the 
Assyrian studies, where even the principles were still contested and the 
foundations had to be laid for future explanations. At that time much 
ingenuity was required to combine all the known facts from the 
classical writers and to form safe conclusions from the new materials 
and the recent discoveries. We might call this time the heroic age of 
the Assyrian studies ; great material expenses were incurred, vast labours 
undertaken, and profound learning displayed, new ideas and theories 
were put forth in profusion and controverted, extensive applications 
were made of the results obtained to the different branches of science, 
and high hopes of most important consequence were cherished. In 
these circumstances care for minute exactness was postponed to a more 
favourable opportunity. 

These earliest decipherers of Assyrian inscriptions were followed by 
scholars of a somewhat different character, who might be considered 
to represent the second period of these studies. The skill and 
experience of the first discoverers are sometimes wanting, the external 
means of explanation are at times neglected and philological derivations 
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supply the place. The Assyriologists begin to form a kind of school, 
headed in England by Sir Henry Rawlinson, in France by Jules Oppert, 
and in Germany by Dr. Eberh. Schrader, whom Dr. Friedr. Delitzsch 
joined. Some scholars of the first class still continued their studies and 
availed themselves of the new discoveries, but several of them retired 
and did not acknowledge the further progress. This period may be 
best represented by the names of George Smith and Professor 
Sayce in England, Francois Lenormant in France, and the above- 
quoted German scholars, who united the advantages of both the French 
and English schools and insisted principally on exact philological 
accuracy. Several young scholars joined these schools and tried to 
continue and secure on a firm basis the cuneiform studies as then existing, 
and it is only occasionally that the principles of interpretation are 
attacked as in France by Count de Gobineau, and later by M. Halévy. 
In this stage of the investigation scholars did not even propose to com- 
prehend in their studies all cuneiform inscriptions, but restricted them- 
selves to one special kind as the Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions, 
or the Persian inscriptions, or the Armenian or Median monuments, but 
all touched more or less the so-called Accadian texts, because the 
language of the inventors of cuneiform writings is necessary to explain 
many of the questionable passages even of the historical inscriptions. 
During this period the most extensive inscriptions were translated and 
philologically explained and the results were in popular form presented 
to the reading public. 

After so many labours it is clear that books are wanted which 
contain ascertained results in order to help beginners and to introduce 
them into these studies. Ed. de Chossat published six years ago 
his Essai d’une classification du syllabaire Assyrien, etc., which was 
followed the next year by another enlarged work. Classification des 
caracteres cuntiformes Babyloniens et Ninivites, where he gives twelve 
hundred and thirteen various signs for the Assyrian Syllabary. This 
work contained the most complete list of the Semitic cuneiform 
characters ever drawn up, and was therefore of practical value for those 
who desired to compare translations with published texts. The latest 
work of the same author, the Aépertoire Assyrien, contains, besides an 
enlarged edition of his C/assifcation, a complete dictionary of the 
translated Assyrian texts, transcribed in Roman characters. In this 
dictionary the author has not set down his own explanations, but has 
confined himself to giving the results of the English, French, and 
German Assyriologists in a manageable shape. 

The author himself states in the preface: ‘ Cette liste est un travail 
en partie fait de seconde main et nullement scientifique, dans lequel 
je n’ai fait entrer ni discussion, ni critique ou expression d’opinion 
personnelle: Je me suis borné & citer les lectures et les traductions des 
divers auteurs, sans y rien changer, sauf quelquefois par une traduction 
du latin ou de l’anglais en frangais, en renvoyant, pour la vérification, 2 
la page et 4 la ligne des ouvrages ot: les mots se rencontrent.” And 
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this statement is quite exact ; it might have been more useful in many 
cases to express his opinion, to give in a few words the derivation 
of various forms, to add the verbal forms to the root of the verbs, 
to put into this “ Répertoire” the proper names of persons and places, 
&c. But we hope that in a future edition these really necessary addi- 
tions will be made. It is difficult to judge whether the author is 
acquainted with the original monuments. From the arrangement of 
the cuneiform characters, we venture to say that he has never copied an 
inscription from the clay tablets. Of course, it is difficult in such a 
kind of work to obtain all possible perfection at once ; nevertheless, 
every one who writes about monumental inscriptions should be 
careful to make himself acquainted with some original monuments, 
in order to be able to correct, or at least to suspect, in difficult passages 
the mistakes of copyists or of editors of texts. This new Syllabary con- 
tains 1,509 different characters, with their variant forms in the archaic 
and Babylonian style, principally collected from the existing Syllabaries 
and from the Juscriptions of Western Asia in the British Museum, and in 
preference to almost all other Syllabaries, it gives full references to the 
published texts to prove the value of the signs. It is better adapted for 
practical use than the extensive work of Ménant, which it surpasses in 
cheapness and in fulness of detail. We only regret that no distinction 
is made between Accadian and Assyrian, or rather that Accadian words 
and forms are as much as possible omitted, because many of these 
strange forms are very useful to explain even the Assyrian words. The 
author, however, did not intend to write a dictionary, but only a list of 
words, arranged alphabetically, or to say better, an index to the editions 
of Assyrian texts by Oppert and Ménant, Lenormant, Schrader, and 
Delitzsch, in order to complete in any way the Assyrian dictionary 
of Mr. Edward Norris. In this respect, the work is a useful beginning 
and valuable contribution for a future complete Assyrian dictionary, 
which is wanted by all Assyrian scholars, but is still, in the present state 
of these studies a work of impossibility. 


9. The Scientific Value of Tradition: A Correspondence between Lord Arundell 
of Wardour and Mr. E. Ryley. With a letter from the Rev. H. Formby on the 
Christian Science of Tradition. London: Pickering and Co., 1879. 


The correspondence here given is not between disputants, but 
between fellow-labourers in the same cause, heartily at one in their 
general purpose and not much at variance about the course to be 
pursued in endeavouring to attain it. Lord Arundell and his friends, 
who are solicitous to establish a Christian science, having for its formal 
object to sift and appraise ancient national tradition and present all that 
is of real value in such a form that its witness can no longer be passed 
over in contemptuous silence, may certainly consider that they have a 
share in the encouragement offered by Leo the Thirteenth to the 
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learned and zealous editors of the laborious researches in which 
P. Prémare, S.J., sought to trace the glimmerings of primeval truth in 
the ancient writings of the Chinese. The words of the Holy Father 
are given elsewhere,’ but we reproduce two sentences. ‘Those who 
have never known that true religion was revealed by God to the first 
man, naturally turn away from Catholic doctrine, for instead of 
recognizing it as the further unfolding of that ancient revelation, they 
regard it as an invention of the wisdom of more recent times. Whoso- 
ever then endeavours by plain arguments to remove this misconception 
from their minds does excellent service, forasmuch as he takes away an 
obstacle which very seriously impedes the propagation of the Gospel.” 

It is not enough to know in the abstract that true science can never 
disprove one point of true doctrine, for it is also of primary importance 
that false science should not pass for true science in the minds of 
teachers and learners. It is a duty devolving upon the possessors of a 
true revelation to oppose false science. Too often they shrink from 
the trouble or the danger of rebuking bad logic, and thus it comes 
to pass that foolish theories are loudly asserted and faintly contradicted. 
Even oppressive edicts published in the name of liberty are less 
numerous than the follies which are uttered with pretence of wisdom. 
But the misery is that the counterfeit money finds more favour than 
good coin of the realm, until we have come to this at last that light is 
called darkness and darkness light, truth falsehood and falsehood truth, 
Darwinism our new Bible, and Genesis a fable. ‘That we are not guilty 
of the least exaggeration, a few words quoted by Lord Arundell in a 
note? will prove to the satisfaction of all Catholics. 

“In discussing the question of ‘The Endowment of Catholic Educa- 
tion, the Pall Mall Gazette, January 30, 1879, says: ‘ Thirdly, there 
is a largely increased, and still increasing, number of men. . . who 
look at the matter from the academic point of view, and deny that the 
State has any right to subsidize false science and perverted history.” 

If then the Science of Tradition, which it is proposed to construct, 
is to have for its object to confront with facts of history scientifically 
ascertained, thg very confident. assertions and assumptions of that 
“‘largely increased, and still increasing,” number of men who have 
“changed the truth of God into a lie,”* it must have the good wishes 
of all—and they too are a largely increased, and still increasing, number 
of men—to whom the flippant dogmatism too often found in the 
columns of the Pall Mall Gazette is peculiarly distasteful. 

The excellent scheme for throwing traditions into groups,* which we 
find in the first letter of this correspondence, will serve to explain the 
general intention of the book. 

I will now indicate my view as to the reduction of these traditions to a 


science. (1) Assuming, then, that the identity of these traditions must 
bring the history of the Hebrew and Chaldean peoples into unity at the 


1 MontH, November, 1878, p. 370. 
* Appendix A, p. 151 note. ® Rom. i. 25. 4 Pp. 16, 17. 
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point of the universal Deluge, to which they both testify, we shall, on the 
same grounds, the evidence being independent, be entitled to aggregate to 
them all other nations whose traditions also testify to a universal Deluge. 

Now it can be shown that the Aryans, Greeks, Chinese, &c., have this 
tradition recorded in their literature. 

The conclusion I draw is, that the history and chronology of the world 
can be determined through two concurrent channels, both leading up to the 
common catastrophe of a universal Deluge. 

It may be well to remind my readers that no suggestion or solution on 
the difficulty of degeneracy into, or emergence from, barbarism would be 
acceptable to the modern “philosophers of progress,” which was not in 
thousands or millions of years. 

With this foundation laid—and the argument, I think, must have a 
certain cogency even for those who reject revelation—I will now indicate my 
view as to the reduction of these traditions to a science. 

I. Assuming, then, that the identity of these traditions must bring the 
histories of the Hebrew and Chaldean peoples into unity at the point of the 
universal Deluge, to which they both testify, we shall, on the same grounds, 
the evidence being independent, be entitled to aggregate to them all other 
nations whose traditions also testify to a universal Deluge. 

Now it can be shown that the Aryans, Greeks, Chinese, &c., have this 
tradition recorded in their literature in a manner which is not open to the 
suspicion of invention or introduction. 

If there is dispute on these points, it is just one of the questions which 
ought to be brought under the cognisance of the science of tradition, and for 
which the indications of tradition would give peculiar facilities. As matters 
stand, these questions are decided entirely on grounds of philology. 

As an instance in point, from the moment this department of science 
marked out its ground, it would be no longer possible to object, 27 imine, 
the forgeries palmed off upon Lieutenant Wilford, against those who seek 
testimonies in the Vedas. I have always worked in wariness of that quag- 
mire ; but a certain miasma of suspicion will always arise from it, until 
there is a centre of appeal, z.¢., until a science is constituted. From that 
moment it will be fully realized that the corruption has not touched any 
documents upon which reliance is placed. 

I must, moreover, observe that the suspicion of the intercommunication 
of the main lines of the tradition of the Deluge can only be raised on the 
assumption that there never was a universal Deluge ; for, on the contrary 
supposition, the presumption of some remembrance, of the calamity in the 
successors of the survivors would be very strong indeed. The simple 
marking out of scientific ground would again make such a petitio principit 
impossible in the future. 

II. A second group might be affiliated to the former composed of those 
nations who have, or who can be proved by the testimony of travellers of 
the last or previous generations to have had, a tradition of the universal 
Deluge, or such tradition of a partial Deluge as showed it to be only a 
localized or fragmentary tradition of the former. Such traditions are very 
widely dispersed. 

III. There would lie outside this group nations whose literature or tradi- 
tions, so far as is known, do not directly testify to the Deluge, but who have 
other traditions which would involve or presuppose this lost tradition, ¢. g., 
traditions of Paradise, or Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, or the Giants. 

IV. There are tribes whose laws, usages, even fetish customs, testify in 
some way or other to a common origin with one or other of the above 
groups. 

Thus a sufficiently diligent search, which could hardly be undertaken by 
one individual, would, I think, by an exhaustive process, bring most of the 
nations of the world into these lines. 


Lord Arundell is professedly only making preliminary suggestions 
for work to be done on a large scale by many workmen employed for 
a considerable time. 
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10. Journal of a Tour in Marocco, and the Great Atlas. By Joseph D. Hooker and 
John Ball. Macmillan, 1878. 


Marocco is not many days distant from England, yet it is almost an 
unknown land. The few who have visited it do not hold out a very 
tempting prospect to tourists. The country itself is full of interest, 
but the inhabitants are under the curse of Mohammedanism in its worst 
form. Even the charm of new scenery can scarcely make life pleasant 
in a land in which government is the same thing as cruel oppression, 
where the darkest villainy incurs no punishment and excites no surprise. 





Any one who is familiar with the chronicles of the middle ages, who has 
marvelled at the deeds of ferocious cruelty recorded of German petty rulers, 
or the more refined atrocities of Italian princes, must sometimes have felt a 
wish to know what manner of men they were who committed these deeds. 
To satisfy such a curiosity, he cannot do better than pay a visit to the 
interior of Marocco. If duly commended to their good offices, he will be 
received by men of stately and courteous manners, prompt to display a lavish 
hospitality, who will inevitably send him away with a favourable impression ; 
but before he has been many weeks in the country, he will become aware 
that these amiable hosts are habitually guilty of deeds of combined ferocity 
and treachery that equal, if they do not surpass, those of the dark periods of 
European history (p. 468). 


This judgment is supported by facts. For example, “an old man 
of venerable aspect,” the Governor of Shedma, “whose conversation 
displayed a happy union of dignity and frankness,” and who had quite 
disarmed all the practised suspiciousness of Sir Joseph Hooker, was 
found on unimpeachable evidence to have decoyed two of his kinsmen 
into his house a short time before by fair speeches in order to destroy 
them. ; 

When . .. Hooker spoke of his morning’s interview with the aged 
Governor, in whose stronghold we were lodged, and the favourable impres- 
sion made by his appearance and demeanour, the reply was somewhat 
startling even to men who had learned something of the manners of the 
country. “ Yes,” said Mr. Carstensen ; “he is a fine-looking fellow, but he 
is not much better than other men of his class. Last year he poisoned two 
friends of mihe under very discreditable circumstances (pp. 311, 312). 


It is the rule and not the exception, that when the governor of 
a distant province has had time to amass a fortune, the Sultan 
“squeezes him.” The process begins with a kind invitation to Court, 
but is chiefly carried on in the torture chamber. 


No better illustration of the system can be found than the fact that 
strangers are informed, as of something extraordinary and unexampled, that 
one man now lives at Tetuan who long held a high and influential post 
in the Government, and yet was allowed to retire without being “ squeezed !” 


(p. 38). 

Obviously some stronger motive than mere holiday-spending is 
needed to attract men of civilized habits to the inland districts of 
Marocco, and even its salubrious climate will not make it a desirable 
resort for nervous invalids, or convalescents not yet beyond the danger 
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of relapse. Philanthropists and naturalists, if they are true to their 
vocation, will be found in every corner of the globe. They have a 
roving commission. It was in the interests of botanical research that 
our authors sought the Great Atlas. The pressure of other duties has 
prevented both Sir Joseph Hooker and Mr. Ball from an earlier pub- 
lication of this narrative of an expedition undertaken in the year 1871, 
but, as we are reminded in the Preface, Marocco is not a country 
of rapid development, and the likelihood is great that any description 
which was true eight years ago is as true now. It was at first intended 
that Sir Joseph Hooker should be the chronicler, but he was obliged, 
under stress of ever-increasing scientific labours, to call in the assistance 
of Mr. Ball, and it is, we believe, almost entirely to that gentleman’s 
very able pen that we owe this deeply interesting and perfectly trust- 
worthy book of travel. 

In Marocco imperial decrees are more readily issued than obeyed, 
for some of the distant provinces own little more than a nominal 
allegiance to the Central Government. The British Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, Sir John Drummond Hay, informed the travellers on their 
arrival that the Sultan had already sent orders to the Governor of the 
Atlas provinces to lend them every assistance ; but he added that this 
was by no means a sufficient precaution, and that they must wait 
till they were armed with an autograph letter, which he had demanded, 
for although there was no reason to doubt the amicable intentions 
of the Sultan, his officers were by long practice skilful in the art of 
evading orders, and creating obstacles. Subsequent experience con- 
firmed the truth of these prognostications. 

It was a thought altogether inaccessible to Moorish minds beyond 
the immediate precincts of the Court that men could come from a 
great distance merely to dig up plants, so that to assert their strictly 
botanical intentions would be to lay themselves open to suspicion 
at once. If they could give no better account of themselves to 
El] Graoui, the Governor of the Atlas provinces, upon whose view 
of their proceedings much depended, he would be sure to consider 
their movements mysterious, and to believe that the motive alleged was 
only ostensible, covering some deeper design. After much deliberation, 
they came to the conclusion that their researches might be made to 
appear not altogether insane by insisting on their desire to find certain 
medicinal plants. It was not their fault if this description of their 
object was improved in the process of interpretation. “There is no 
doubt that the current belief among our own followers was that the 
Sultana of England had heard that there was somewhere in Marocco a 
plant that would make her live for ever, and that she had sent her own 
hakim to find it for her.”! When the botanists displayed a good deal 
of enthusiasm in their search, it was shrewdly surmised that they were 
afraid of the consequences in case they failed to light upon the life- 
preserving herb. “The Sultana of England is a severe woman, and 


2 Pp, 148. 
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she has threatened to give them stick (the bastinado) if they do not find 
the herb she wants.” 

This ought not to be amusing. It is saddening to think of the 
blighted nations of Northern Africa, which, but for the Donatist heresy, 
might have been gathered permanently to the fold of Christ fourteen 
hundred years ago. 


11. Vacation Days. By the author of Golden Sands. Translated from the French. 
Sadlier, New York, 1879. 

There is no doubt a very great deal that is most excellent in the 
contents of this little volume, which is meant as a manual for the use of 
young ladies who go home from convent schools for what in old England 
used to be called holidays, but which have now to be spoken of as 
vacations. We say that the bulk of this book cannot but be good, as 
the very high character of its parentage is sufficient to testify, but we are 
also bound to say that we most sincerely hope that our convents do not 
send their children home with the notion that they have each and all 
an apostolical mission such as that which is indicated by the earlier 
sections of this work. Tell a young girl that she is to be to her father an 
angel who charms him and soothes his troubles, who retains him at the 
hearth and brings him back to God ; to her mother an assisting angel, 
an angel who keeps her company, and a consoling angel; to her 
brothers and sisters the angel who guards them and loves them ; and 
to the servants an angel of edification ; and we should not be surprised 
at finding that religion was at a discount in the family circle in which 
this incomparable being is to move, and that she herself was responsible 
for it. We should expect to hear that- this young lady preached her 
father and mother to death instead of obeying them, and practising the 
other homely virtues of Christian childhood. Are we to suppose that 
in all Catholic houses the father needs to be kept at his hearth and 
brought back to God? and that all Catholic mothers are in a state 
which needs all the consolation which this conscious little angel is to 
afford to her? One of the great evils of modern society is surely the 
want of deference to parents on the part of children. They are often 
more highly educated and cleverer than their parents, but we hope that 
all the dangers of this state of things are not to be enhanced by telling 
the convent young ladies that they are superior to their parents in virtue 
and religious knowledge, and that it is their business to convert them. 
Recommendations which are put into books are meant for the many, 
not for the few. 





12. Louisa Kirkbride, a Tale of New York. By the Rev. A. J. Thébaud. Illustrated. 
P. F. Collier, New York, 1879. 

Father Thébaud is no stranger to our readers, and they will be 

glad to know that his laborious historical works, and his occasional 

articles in the pages of this and other reviews, do not exhaust his 
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energies. He has found time to put together a tale of Catholic life in 
New York, which we must take on his authority as representing, as 
good fiction is bound to represent, the ordinary and usual, rather than 
the altogether singular and abnormal. If this is the case, the ordinary 
Irish immigrant has a-good many dangers ahead to brave before he can 
become prosperous. He has the difficulty of finding work, and the 
opposition and persecution of many, to whom the Irish race is an 
object of hatred and jealousy. We shall not attempt any sketch of 
the story of Louisa Kirkbride. This lady is a charitable Protestant at 
the beginning of the tale, and at the end of it a happy Catholic convert, 
having adopted two girls whose virtue has been hardly tested in the 
crucible of poverty, and who end, of course, as the happy brides of 
respectable gentlemen. We are inclined to hope that it may turn out 
to be the case, that not all Irish families have to go through the trials 
which are here described. The tale has many points about it which 
ought to win for it the name of sensational—but it is well written, and 
cannot fail to engage the interest of the reader. 


13. Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus. Vol. V. By Henry Foley, 
S.J. London, Burns and Oates, 1879. 

The longer Mr. Foley’s work continues, the more he seems to find 
to say. It needs but a glance at the contents of his present volume to 
see that it treats of a period which can be surpassed by none in the 
interest of its details. The volume begins with the year 1677, and 
carries on the history to various points in the last century, according 
to the various parts of the country, concerning the missions in which 
the collector has found details of interest. This period, therefore, 
includes the time of the famous imposture of Titus Oates, with all its 
sanguinary consequences. Nothing more is required to show the 
exceptional importance of the contents of this volume. It has all the 
characteristic features of the former series. It contains a great deal, 
no doubt, which the papers of which it is mainly made up tell almost 
at too great a length. It is rather a mass of documents and materials 
which a future historian may use, than itself a history. But it is 
impossible to praise it too highly in its own line. It is impossible not 
to admire the patient labour and industry which the composition of 
such a work must have entailed, and which has brought the compiler 
across materials which concern almost every Catholic family in the 
country. 





14. A History of the Mass and its Ceremonies in the Eastern and Western Church. By 
Rev. John O’Brien. New York: The Catholic Publication Society, 1879. 
Although the author of this very useful compilation presents to his 
readers, as he is careful to tell them, nothing which they could not find 
elsewhere, they will not be the less grateful to him on that account for 
the patient industry with which he has brought so much valuable 
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information into the narrow compass of one short treatise. The col- 
lateral questions in connection with the history of the Christian 
Sacrifice are quite inexhaustible, but there are few points of special 
interest which do not here receive at least a passing notice. No labour 
has been spared to make the history complete within the limits which 
the author in his desire to be useful has prescribed to himself. He has 
been more anxious to make his meaning clear than to form elaborate 
sentences, and he avoids all display of learning for its own sake; but 
he claims the merit of painstaking accuracy. The book, he tells us, 
“has not been given to the public in undue haste.” Even the title, 
simple as it seems, was not finally accepted until much conflicting 
thought had been spent upon it, and having been accepted it still needs 
an apology, for the terms Eastern and Western Church are in fact only 
convenient abstractions derived from a once existing state of things. 
Instead of the Eastern Church of early days, there are now many 
Churches in the East. Upon this point widespread misconception 
prevails. ,The schismatic communions in Russia, Greece, and Turkey, 
are mere creatures of the State, and are entirely independent of each 
other. The Sultan has under his control four patriarchates, of Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem; and his Christian 
subjects say Mass in nine different languages, in Latin, Greek, Syriac, 
Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopic, Chaldean, Sclavonic, and Wallachian. 
Under the obedience of the Holy See are, among others, the Maronite, 
Chaldean, and Uniat Greek Churches, which have a married clergy, 
give Communion under both kinds, and say Mass in Syriac, Syro- 
Chaldaic, and ancient Greek, respectively. The last mentioned “ enjoys 
the singular privilege of reciting the Creed, even in the presence of the 
Pope himself, without being obliged to add the celebrated FiZogue.””! 

The first portion of the treatise, in nineteen chapters, gives succinctly 
the history of the component parts of the external rite; the second 
portion, in ten chapters, deals with the mode of celebration. The 
different kinds of Mass, the different languages employed in saying 
Mass, Churches, Altars, Vestments, Sacred Vessels, Lights, Incense, 
Bells, and alf the accompaniments of worship, receive a due share of 
attention. The development of the liturgy of the Mass is traced out 
with careful examination. We venture to suggest that in a second 
edition a Table of Contents might with advantage be added to the 
General Index. The more laborious alphabetical arrangement of 
subject-matter need not supersede the usual analytical coup d’cuil. 
Both are useful and can coexist. 





15. Zhe Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. Edited, with a Preface, by Charles Kent. 
Centenary Edition. London: Routledge and Son, 1879. 

Moore is undoubtedly the national poet of Ireland, as Burns and 

Scott are the national poets of Scotland. He owes his position to his 

1 Preface, p. xi. 
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Irish Melodies more than to Lalla Rookh. But for the Melodies, he 
would only be an eminent member of the great company of poets, whose 
names illustrate the epoch of the great struggle with Napoleon and the 
Regency and reign of George the Fourth. It would be idle and imper- 
tinent at this time of day to give an estimate of his precise position as a 
poet among so many great names. His poems retain their hold on 
the public mind, and the fact that the present year has brought us to the 
hundredth anniversary of his birth has suggested to Messrs. Routledge 
to issue this handsome volume as a centenary edition. Not all that 
Moore wrote is worth preserving, except as a monument of the man. 
But he had a genuine poetic inspiration, and attained a perfect mastery 
of poetic language. He could not have had a more judicious or 
congenial editor than Mr. Charles Kent, whose memoir of his subject is 
very interesting as well as concise. 





16. Freedom of Education under the French Republic. The Principles of Liberty, 
Fraternity, and Equality applied to the School. By Thomas A. Finlay, S.J. 
London: Burns and Oates. 

As the chief part of this protest against a dishonest attempt to 
destroy liberty in the name of freedom has appeared in our own 
pages, we must refrain from bestowing praise which could not be 
impartial. Still facts are facts whoever collects them, and the writer 
of this pamphlet opposes the logic of facts to the empty rhetoric of 
a man who in 1879 introduces, with a flourish of fine words about 
liberty and fraternity, a scheme of national education which he him- 
self (“how shall we secure credence for the statement?”) denounced 
in 1876 as odious tyranny (p. 12). 





17. Bertram Eldon. By M. A. Pennell. R. Washbourne, 1879. 


It is an important part of Catholic education to form compassionate 
hearts. Ladies, therefore, who will and can write little books like 
Bertram Eldon, may hope to do much good thereby, for they are 
directly helping to inspire children with a love of the neglected poor, 
which will through after-life bear fruit in works of mercy, “ twice- 
blessed.” Works of fiction too evidently written for the sake of 
conveying a moral lesson or inculcating cherished opinions seldom 
find much approval, but simple narratives do not necessarily lie open 
to such reproach. If we may judge from this favourable specimen, 
they need not be less interesting because they are distinctly useful, and 
they are distinctly useful if they tend to diminish the un-Christian spirit 
of caste, so strong in England now, and to promote sympathy between 
rich and poor, the want of which is at this present moment working 
deeper harm than the Zulu war. Our London poor in their garrets 
and cellars might supply the facts for a whole literature of fiction, and 
the “carriage folk ” and those who live in West End palaces would not, 
after reading it all, know half enough about them. 
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18. A Gracious Life, being the Life of Barbara Acarie (Blessed Mary of the Incarna- 
tion) of the Reformed Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. By Emily Bowles. 
(Quarterly Series.) London: Burns and Oates, 1879. 


The Authoress of the very charming Life of St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal, which was one of the earliest numbers of the Quarterly Series, 
will hardly need any introduction to our own readers. More than 
one of the volumes of that series have been devoted to the illustrious 
members of the Carmelite Order, as reformed by St. Teresa, and the 
Life of Madame Acarie will come very appropriately before the English 
Catholic public at a time when the French congregation or branch 
of St. Teresa’s Reform is planting itself in the convent-haunted neigh- 
bourhood of Bayswater. Barbara Acarie was the brave French lady to 
whom, under Providence, France owed it that she became possessed of 
the Reform of the Carmelites. She was the nursing mother, the pre- 
parer of the ground, and of the first French novices, and she ended her 
days as a lay-sister among the religious of whom she was, in a true 
sense, the Foundress. Her life is very interesting, especially the enter- 
prise, as it certainly must be called, of bringing from Spain to Paris 
a number of the nuns of the Reform who had been novices under 
St. Teresa herself. The book is short, and the reader will wish that it 
had been longer. The brightness and liveliness which characterize the 
writings of Miss Bowles are not wanting in her latest work. . We are 
glad to see that the Quarterly Series is scon to contain a new Life and 
Letters of St. Teresa herself. 


19. The Christian Life and Virtues considered in the Religious State. By Mgr. Charles 
Gay. Translated by the Right Rev. Abbot Burder. Vol. iii. Burns and 
Oates, 1879. 

This volume, which completes the translation of the well known and 
highly esteemed dissertation on the Religious State by the coadjutor 
Bishop of Poictiers, is a valuable addition to the still too scanty ascetical 
literature accessible to Catholics in England, who are not able to extend 
their reading beyond the mother-tongue. In six treatises, to which a 
good analysis is prefixed, Mgr. Gay gives us the results of much medi- 
tation about—the Love of God, Christian Suffering, Abandonment to God, 
Charity towards our Neighbour and the duty it entails, the Three Last 
Duties of Fraternal Charity, the Church considered as the Object of 
Charity in its threefold State of the Church Triumphant, Suffering, and 
Militant. 
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